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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

The  month  of  lions  and  lambs, 
of  St.  Patrick,  of  Spring's  arrival  is 
at  hand.  Few  will  lament  the  passing 
of  Winter,  '73-4;  never  was  Spring- 
time more  welcome!  Never  has  our 
planet  needed  revival  more  sorely! 

March  means  "Lent,"  a  time  for 
a  thorough  bit  of  personal  Spring 
housecleaning,  an  "inside  job,"  a 
time  to  "shape  up."  Sweat  or  carve 
off  those  accumulations  of  spiritual 
lard!    Clean  out  the   "crud"   which 


clutters  up  your  soul!  Only  you  can 
do  this  job,  and,  make  no  mistake, 
it's  important!  How  can  one  make 
sense  to  others,  how  can  one  witness 
powerfully  to  anything  if  one's  own 
inner  being  is  in  a  state  of  chaos? 
Have  you  examined  your  values, 
your  outlooks,  your  habits  recently? 
Now  is  the  time  to  pause  and  take 
stock.  Get  with  yourself! 

Sincerely, 

Editor 
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"Judgment  must  be  tempered  with  restraint  and  caution." 


The  Measure 
of  a  Man 


CRISIS  often  reveals  the  quality 
of  a  man's  character;  and  the 
Watergate  episode  of  our  time  can 
be  expected  to  add  its  narratives  of 
weakness  and  strength  to  the  drama 
of  American  story.  It  will  ruthlessly 
reveal  both  the  despairing  depth  and 
the  callous  unconcern  of  human  con- 
science. 

Congressional  investigations  of  Ad- 
ministration procedures  are  as  old  as 
our  democracy  itself  and  date  back 
as  far  as  the  presidency  of  George 
Washington.  Power  struggles  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government  also  date 
back  to  the  first  administration. 
"Dirty"  politics  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  inevitable.  Yet,  throughout 
our  history,  they  have  frequently 
been  practiced. 

Impeachment  proceedings  against 
a  president,  however,  have  seldom 
been  mentioned  and  can  scarcely  be 


By  Miriam  Bunce 

suggested  to  the  general  public  with- 
out introducing  a  degree  of  startled 
shock.  Only  once  have  actual  pro- 
ceedings been  conducted,  and  the 
account  of  that  episode  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  in  American  history. 
By  combining  the  various  reports, 
we  construct  this  story: 

On  March  5,  1868,  Chief  Justice 
Salmon  P.  Chase  sat  before  the 
crowded  Senate  Chamber,  gavel  in 
hand.  He  was  an  imposing  man  with 
heavy  eyebrows,  thick  lips  and  a 
bald  head.  He  wore  the  heavy,  dark 
robe  of  his  office.  Seated  at  the  two 
long  tables  in  front  of  him  were  the 
managers  for  the  prosecution  and  the 
defense,  for  the  Senate  chamber  was 
now,  in  many  respects,  a  court  of 
law. 

The  Senate  seats  and  the  gallery 
were  full  to  capacity.  Admittance  to 
the  gallery  was  by  ticket  only,  each 
senator    being    provided    with    four 
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tickets.  Some  had  sold  tickets  for  as 
much  as  ten  dollars  per  day. 

Justice  Chase  had  just  given  warn- 
ing to  the  galleries  that  absolute 
silence  must  be  maintained  for  the 
calling  of  the  roll.  Each  senator  had 
given  his  solemn  oath  "that  in  all 
things  appertaining  to  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  will 
do  impartial  justice  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  —  so  help  me 
God." 

In  an  atmosphere  of  utter  silence 


Two  Motivations 

Two  main  considerations  moti- 
vated the  enemies  of  the  President. 
Contrary  to  Presidential  policy,  they 
believed  the  defeated  South  had  for- 
fited  its  right  to  full  statehood  and 
citizenship.  They  believed  Southern 
territory  should  now  be  administered 
by  the  North.  Many  intense  antago- 
nisms of  the  war  were  still  active. 
Southern  sympathizers  were  furious- 
ly accused  of  being  pro-slavery. 

Another  motivating  consideration 
was  the  fear  of  excessive  executive 


"The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  im- 
peachments. When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they 
shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present." 

-  ARTICLE  1,  Section  3,  Clause  6  of 
the  Constitution. 


and  tension,  each  senator  rose  as  the 
ringing  tones  of  the  Chief  Justice 
questioned:  "How  say  you?  Is  the 
respondent,  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  guilty  or 
not  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor, 
as  charged  in  this  article?" 

No  senator  could  withhold  judg- 
ment. Nor  could  he  comment  on  the 
reasons  for  his  vote.  He  must  an- 
swer guilty  or  not  guilty,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  All  Senate  events 
of  the  past  few  months  had  been 
dwarfed  by  the  anticipation  of  this 
moment. 
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power.  President  Lincoln  had  as- 
sumed special  rights  to  facilitate  the 
war-time  emergency.  But,  after  the 
war,  Mr.  Johnson  continued  to  ex- 
ercise many  of  the  same  rights. 
This,  said  the  Radical  Republicans, 
was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  Some 
accused  Mr.  Johnson  of  a  long-time 
conspiracy  to  seize  control  of  the 
government.  They  even  hinted  that 
he  had  instigated  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln  as  a  part  of  the 
alleged  conspiracy. 

By  fair  means  and  foul,  the  Presi- 
dent's opposition  struggled  to  gain 


the  two-thirds  majority  of  the  sena- 
tors whose  vote  would  be  required 
for  conviction.  Victory  was  in  sight, 
but  one  vote  was  uncertain,  and  that 
one  vote  was  crucial. 

The  Radicals  had  originally  been 
convinced  that  a  newly-appointed 
senator,  Edmond  G.  Ross  of  Kansas, 
would  favor  their  cause.  He  had 
early  declared  his  support  of  the 
Radical  Republican  policies  and  had 
voted  with  them  on  every  issue. 

But  it  was  his  sense  of  justice  that 
troubled  Edmond  Ross  —  the  vow 
he  had  taken  to  administer  it  im- 
partially according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  his  country  — 
so  help  him  God.  Forty-one-years- 
old  and  a  freshman  senator,  he 
found  himself  overwhelmed  and  be- 
wildered by  the  sudden,  tremendous 
responsibility  thrust  upon  him. 

His  colleague  from  Kansas,  Sena- 
tor Pomeroy,  had  declared  that  fail- 
ure to  vote  for  conviction  would 
precipitate  political  ruin,  perhaps 
cause  Ross  to  be  seized  and  held 
captive  or  even  to  be  assassinated. 

The  Vote 

As  senator  after  senator  rose  to 
state  his  verdict,  Ross  sat  with 
bowed  head,  aimlessly  flicking  the 
corners  of  a  scratch  pad  that  lay  be- 
fore him.  He  was  unwilling  that  one 
short  answer  should  make  or  break 
his  political  future  before  he  had 
had  a  real  opportunity  to  try  out  in 
the  field  of  politics. 

It  was  evident  that  all  of  the 
eleven  charges  were  trumped  up  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  deposing  the 
President.  Ross  could  not,  in  all  good 
conscience,    declare   Johnson   guilty 


of  any  one  of  them.  Yet  Ross  was 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  his  political 
career.  He  was  unwilling  to  incur 
the  hatred  of  his  friends  back  home. 
He  was  unwilling  to  become  a 
martyr.  In  fact,  he  was  entirely  un- 
willing that  the  trial  should  proceed 
at  all.  The  roll  call  continued. 

He  heard  his  name  called  clearly 
and  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  Justice 
Chase  leaned  forward  in  tense  an- 
ticipation. The  Senate  Chamber,  al- 
ready quiet,  grew  ghastly  still.  The 
Senator's  voice  wavered  at  first;  but 
at  last,  in  the  awful  silence,  it 
carried  to  every  quarter,  "Not 
guilty,"  he  said.  And  the  groan  of  his 
constituents  was  like  the  groan  of 
his  own  spirit. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  The  Sen- 
ate recessed  for  ten  days  before  vot- 
ing on  two  of  the  other  charges. 
During  that  time,  pressure  for  con- 
viction grew  more  vicious  and  threat- 
ening than  before. 

Six  other  Republican  senators  had 
voted  for  acquittal.  Their  colleagues 
harassed  them  daily.  Ross  received 
a  telegram  from  Kansas  demanding 
conviction  and  signed:  "D.  R. 
Anthony  and  1000  others." 

Ross  replied:  "To  D.  R.  Anthony 
and  1000  others:  I  do  not  recognize 
your  right  to  demand  that  I  vote 
either  for  or  against  conviction.  I 
have  taken  an  oath  to  do  impartial 
justice  .  .  .  and  trust  that  I  shall 
have  the  courage  to  vote  according 
to  the  dictates  of  my  judgment  and 
for  the  highest  good  of  the  country." 

The  Radical  Republicans  offered 
bribes.  "Tell  that  scoundrel,"  cried 
prosecutor  Ben  Butler,  "we  can  get 
him    a   bushel   of   money,    if   that's 


what  he  wants." 

After  ten  days  of  entreaties, 
threats  and  imprecations,  the  Senate 
reconvened.  Not  one  of  the  seven 
senators  changed  his  vote.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  all  seven  were 
strongly  in  opposition  to  Johnson's 
policies.  They  not  only  believed  they 
were  committing  political  suicide, 
their  belief  was  justified.  Not  one  of 
the  seven  was  ever  reelected  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  now  conceded  that  con- 
science was  the  only  reason  for  the 
stand  they  took. 

James  W.  Grimes  of  Iowa  was  one 
of  the  senators  who  opposed  con- 
viction. Two  days  before  the  first 
vote,  he  suffered  a  stroke  and  was 
assisted  to  his  Senate  seat  by  four 
men.  After  his  vote,  the  brilliant  Wil- 
liam Pitt  Fessenden  of  Maine  (an- 
other martyr  to  the  cause)  shook 
his  hand  and  gave  him  a  "glorified 
smile."  Senator  Grimes  said  later:  "I 
would  not  today  exchange  that  recol- 
lection for  the  highest  distinction  of 
life." 

A  Costly  Vote 

Ross,  himself,  was  hanged  in 
effigy,  socially  shunned,  impover- 
ished and  actually  beaten.  Later,  in 
explaining  his  motive,  he  said:  "I 
believed  the  executive  office  as  a 
coordinate  branch  of  government 
was  on  trial.  .  .  .  If  .  .  .  the  presi- 
dent must  step  down  .  .  .  upon  in- 


sufficient proof  and  from  partisan 
considerations,  the  office  of  President 
would  be  degraded  .  .  .  and  ever 
after  subordinated  to  the  legislative 
will.  It  would  practically  have  revo- 
lutionized our  splendid  political 
fabric  into  a  partisan  congressional 
autocracy." 

Senator  Charles  Sumner  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, credited  with  being 
"deadly  in  earnest,"  saw  the  im- 
peachment proceedings  as  one  of 
the  last  great  battles  with  slavery. 
"Andrew  Johnson,"  he  said,  "is  the 
impersonation  of  the  tyrannical  slave 
power."  He  believed  failure  to  con- 
vict would  mean  the  end  of  freedom 
in  this  country.  Later  and  in  calmer 
times,  reports  quoted  him  as  saying, 
"You  were  right  and  I  was  wrong." 

Just  before  the  death  of  Edmond 
Ross,  the  country  awarded  him  a 
pension  and  paid  tribute  to  his  cour- 
age and  lofty  patriotism.  News- 
papers expressed  their  gratitude  to 
him  for  saving  the  country  from  "a 
calamity  greater  than  war."  They  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  "the  victim 
of  a  wild  flame  of  intolerance  that 
swept  everything  before  it." 

In  these  days  when  accusations  of 
corruption    are    rampant,    the    story  i 
carries  a  message  of  hope.  It  renews 
our  courage.  It  also  offers  a  reminder  I 
that,  in  times  of  great  excitement,  \ 
judgment   must   be   tempered  with 
restraint  and  caution.  ■  1 


"They  that  can  give  up  essential  liberty  to  obtain  a  little  temporary  safety 
deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety."  —  Benjamin  Franklin 
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IS  IT  CONSTITUTIONAL? 
Test  yourself — Answers  on  page  28 

1.  A  state  can  make  its  own  money  if  it  wants  to.      Yes     No 

2.  Unless  you  confess,  you  can't  be  convicted  of 

treason  without  at  least  two  witnesses  to  the  act.      Yes     No 

3.  The  President  must  place  his  left  hand  on  a 

Bible  when  taking  the  oath  of  office.  Yes     No 

4.  The  governor  of  a  state  appoints  a  Representa- 
tive to  fill  a  vacant  seat.  Yes     No 

5.  An   official  who   is   convicted   in   an   impeach- 
ment trial  cannot  be  fined  or  sent  to  prison.  Yes     No 

6.  The    Vice-President    is    required    to    attend    all 

Cabinet  meetings.  Yes     No 

7.  Congress  may  raise  the  President's  pay  after  he 

has  completed  at  least  half  of  his  term.                Yes  — No 

8.  To  run  for  Congress,  you  have  to  be  at  least 

25  years  old.  Yes     No 

9.  The  Government  can  punish  a  traitor,  but  not 

his  family.  Yes     No 

10.  You  can't  be  convicted  of  a  law  that  was  made 

after  you  broke  it.  Yes     No 

11.  Congress  has  to  meet  at  least  twice  a  year.  Yes     No 

12.  A  naturalized  citizen  might  be  elected  Senator, 

but  not  President.  Yes No 


"Achieving  a  detached,  unbiased  attitude  is  not  easy.' 


Would  You  Be  Fair 
on  a  Jury? 


By  Stanley  Jacobs 


IN  MIAMI  a  man  sued  a  building 
owner  because  an  elevator  he 
was  riding  fell  and  caused  him  seri- 
ous injuries.  By  the  end  of  the  trial, 
veteran  newsmen  and  court  atten- 
dants predicted  the  jury  would  re- 
turn a  quick  verdict  for  the  victim. 

But  after  three  days  of  bitter  de- 
bate in  the  jury  room,  the  foreman 
reported  that  the  panel  could  not 
reach  a  verdict.  One  juryman  stub- 
bornly held  out  against  his  col- 
leagues, all  of  whom  favored  the 
complainant.  The  judge  dismissed 
the  jury  and  the  case  was  tried 
again.  This  time,  the  plaintiff  won 
$15,000  of  the  $25,000  he  sought  as 
damages. 

Why  did  one  member  stalemate 


the  first  jury  by  refusing  to  find 
for  the  accident  victim?  Here  is 
what  this  juror  later  told  a  news- 
paperman: 

"The  injured  fellow  on  the  witness 
stand  made  a  poor  impression  on  me. 
He  wore  yellow  shoes  with  run-over 
heels  and  his  socks  drooped.  His  tie 
had  food  stains  on  it.  I  figured  that 
since  he  was  sloppy  and  indifferent 
about  his  personal  appearance,  he 
probably  had  been  negligent  about 
his  safety,  too.  That's  why  I  refused 
to  vote  with  the  others  on  his  be- 
half." 

Trivial  as  these  "reasons"  were, 
this  juror's  adamant  stand  irritated 
but  did  not  surprise  the  judge.  For 
too  many  jurors  are  known  to  be  un- 


Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  veteran  LINK  contributor  who  resides  at  Suite  501- 
502,  583  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94105. 
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predictable,  inattentive,  prejudiced 
and  inconsistent.  Some  critics  of  our 
trial  system  believe  that  the  erratic 
performance  of  many  juries  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  fact  that  most  respon- 
sible, educated  citizens  find  it  easy 
to  evade  jury  service. 

The  statistics  seem  to  bear  out 
this  belief.  The  Texas  Bar  Associa- 
tion interviewed  115,000  residents  of 
that  state  who  had  asked  to  be 
excused  from  jury  service.  Only 
18,000  actually  were  exempted;  the 
pleas  of  the  others  were  disregarded 
as  trivial  or  spurious.  Some  sample 
excuses : 

"I  am  allergic  to  wool  and  can't 
sit  next  to  men  in  wool  suits." 

"My  bridge  club  will  miss  me  if 
I  don't  show  up." 

"My  wife  is  ill  in  the  hospital  and 
I  have  to  stay  home  to  take  care 
of  the  kids."  (This,  from  a  thirty- 
three-year-old  Ph.D.  who  never  had 
been  married!) 

Eight  out  of  ten  Texans  who  had 
to  accept  jury  duty  bitterly  com- 
plained that  they  were  losing  money 
by  sitting  in  court.  Of  those  who 
asked  to  be  excused,  more  than  82% 
were  in  high  income  brackets  and 
70%  were  active  in  community  af- 
fairs, ranging  from  PTA  to  good 
government  leagues. 

An  Interesting  and  Satisfying 
Experience 

The  bar  association  probers 
learned  that  there  are  other  reasons 
why  too  many  individuals  shirk  jury 
service.  Among  these  are  fear  of 
loredom  in  the  courtroom,  dislike 
)i  badgering  by  attorneys,  and  dread 
oi  arguing  with   other  jurors.    Our 


nationwide  evasion  of  jury  duty  is 
abetted  by  the  laws  of  many  states 
whose  legislators  leaned  over  back- 
ward to  excuse  a  wide  variety  of 
people  from  this  obligation. 

Exempted  in  many  states  are 
clergymen,  doctors,  teachers,  phar- 
macists, veterinarians,  morticians, 
railway  brakemen  and  railroad  presi- 
dents. In  California,  the  "keeper  of 
a  public  ferry  or  toll-gate"  is  relieved 
from  jury  duty.  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  "keepers  of  asylums"  auto- 
matically are  excused. 

But  most  people  who  have  served 
on  juries  would  like  to  do  it  again. 
Professor  Harry  Kalven  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School  says 
that  94%  of  jurors  he  questioned  had 
found  the  experience  interesting  and 
satisfying,  once  they  had  overcome 
their  initial  distaste  for  it. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
well-qualified,  public-spirited  citi- 
zens to  acept  jury  service,  our  courts 
have  come  to  rely  on  the  "old  faith- 
fuls": the  unemployed,  the  aged,  the 
infirm,  busybodies  and  morbid 
hangers-on  who  relish  sitting  in 
on  other  people's  troubles  and  get- 
ting paid  for  doing  so  —  albeit 
meagerly. 

The  need  for  public-spirited,  in- 
telligent jurors  was  emphasized  by 
the  Ruth  Commission  in  Pennsyl- 
vania which  investigated  the  lax 
juries  of  that  state.  It  found  that 
some  juries,  tiring  of  argumentation, 
had  flipped  coins  or  drawn  straws  to 
arrive  at  verdicts. 

One  venireman  admitted  he  had 
switched  his  vote  to  one  for  con- 
viction of  a  defendant  "because  I 
had  to  get  home  in  time  to  see  my 
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favorite  television  sports  program." 

Another  jury  member,  a  thirty- 
nine-year-old  woman,  changed  her 
vote  to  agree  with  the  majority  "be- 
cause my  country  club  was  having 
its  big  spring  dance  and  I  was  late 
for  a  dressmaker's  fitting  of  my  new 
evening  gown." 

Even  more  shocking  is  the  case  of 
the  midwestern  woman  who  served 
on  a  criminal  court  jury.  Unaware 
that  the  panel  could  be  discharged  if 
agreement  could  not  be  reached,  she 
voted  with  the  others  to  send  the 
defendant  to  prison  for  life. 

Later  she  said,  "I  still  believe  the 
poor  man  was  not  proved  guilty,  be- 
cause real  evidence  was  lacking,  but 
I  simply  had  to  get  home  to  my 
children  after  ten  days  in  court!" 

The  right  of  trial  by  jury  —  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution  —  has 
made  it  possible  for  defendants  or 
plaintiffs  to  hire  attorneys  who  are 
nimble  enough  to  confuse  or  wear 
out  those  jurymen  who  may  be  ill- 
prepared  or  ill-suited  for  their  duties. 

Comments  Professor  Charles  New- 
man of  Florida  State  University: 

"The  average  juror  is  swayed  by 
the  emotion  and  prejudice  stemming 
from  his  heredity,  background  and 
training  (and,  how  often,  by  his 
breakfast!)  Jurors,"  he  added, 
"tend  to  be  sympathetic  toward  de- 
fendants charged  with  violating  reg- 
ulatory statutes  —  such  as  licensing 
laws  or  car  speed  limits  —  but  fre- 
quently are  unduly  hostile  toward 
persons  accused  of  robbery  or  sex 
crimes." 

An  Ohio  court  bailiff  who  has 
watched  jurors  for  ten  years  makes 
this   observation:    "The   men   jurors 


watch  the  clock  or  look  at  thei 
wrist- watches  twice  as  often  as  worn 
en  jurors  do. 

"Some  jurors  show  their  bias  by 
the  way  they  sit;  a  slouched  juror 
is  hard  to  convince,  but  one  who 
leans  forward  to  catch  every  word 
usually  is  striving  to  be  fair." 

A  squint,  smile,  frown  or  sigh  can 
spell  volumes  to  trained  observers  of 
courtroom  life.  Lawyers  say  that 
business  executives  and  professional 
men  serving  on  a  jury  are  the  tough- 
est to  convince  of  the  merits  of  one's 
case.  A  three-man  team  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School 
studied  49  juries  and  discovered  that 
such  top-bracket  individuals  in  the 
privacy  of  the  jury  room  spoke  more, 
argued  more,  were  more  forceful, 
and  tended  to  dominate  other  jury- 
men. 

But  this  is  all  to  the  good.  Such 
tough-minded  individuals  are  exer- 
cising the  very  qualities  of  intelli- 
gence and  leadership  which  made 
them  excel  in  their  respective  occu- 
pations and  professions.  If  and  when 
you  serve  on  a  jury,  don't  be  re- 
luctant to  use  your  critical  faculties, 
weigh  the  evidence,  call  for  explana 
tions  and  exhibits  —  and  argu 
doggedly,  if  you  think  you  are  right 

Disqualification  and  Challenge 

If  you  are  called,  remember  that 
you  may  be  disqualified  right  away 
Attorneys  for  either  side  will  ask  yoi 
many  questions.  Some  may  be  em 
barrassing  or  unpleasant;  other  ques 
tions  may  be  phrased  in  a  way  that 
will  make  you  angry  or  indignant. 

Attorneys  for  either  side  can  ex- 
ercise  a   certain   number   of   "chal- 
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lenges  for  cause"  or  "peremptory 
challenges."  You  may  never  learn 
why  a  lawyer  didn't  want  you  as  a 
juror  but  he  has  the  right  to  exclude 
jurymen  until  he  exhausts  his  alloted 
number  of  challenges. 

If  you  are  bounced  from  a  jury 
before  it  even  is  sworn  in,  don't 
condemn  yourself.  It  doesn't  mean 
you  appear  stupid  or  unfair  to  the 
lawyer  who  objected  to  you.  Says 
Virgil  W.  Peterson,  former  executive 
director  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission: "Defense  counsel,  generally 
speaking,  does  not  want  intelligent 
jurors.  When  one  appears  and  can- 
not be  eliminated  for  cause,  he  is 
easily  eliminated  by  the  peremptory 
challenge." 

To  remedy  some  of  the  inequities 
of  our  jury  system,  many  legal  ex- 
perts have  proposed  steps  such  as: 

—  Trimming  the  list  of  persons 
who,  because  of  their  occupations  or 
professions,  are  exempted  from  jury 
duty; 

—  Reducing  the  number  of  per- 
emptory challenges  allowed  attor- 
neys; 

—  Permitting  jurors  to  make  writ- 
ten notes  during  a  trial.  Too  much 
dependence  on  memory  is  now  re- 
quired of  a  jury. 

—  Require  only  a  %  vote  by  a 
jury  instead  of  the  traditional  12-0. 
Some  states  already  have  made  this 
change. 

—  Encourage  short  courses  in  jury 
service  for  public  and  parochial 
schools.  (95%  of  all  Americans  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  what  jury  duty 
entails.) 

But  since  we  have  assumed  that 
you  are  an  intelligent  individual  who 


has  been  accepted  for  jury  duty, 
how  can  you  perform  your  duty 
fairly,  objectively,  and  without  being 
diverted  or  influenced  by  extraneous 
or  inconsequential  elements  of  a 
trial? 

It  won't  be  easy.  But  achieving  a 
detached,  unbiased  attitude  never 
is.  For  one  thing,  you  must  be  wary 
of  witnesses  who  are  too  glib  or  pat 
in  their  answers  to  questions.  Well- 
coached  witnesses  can  deceive  the 
best-intentioned  juror. 

If  you  are  a  woman  juror,  try  to 
be  fair  to  a  woman  defendant  or 
plaintiff  as  you  would  be  to  a  man. 
It  is  axiomatic  among  lawyers  that 
female  jurors  tend  to  be  harsh  or 
critical  toward  members  of  their  own 
sex  who  are  litigants  in  a  suit  or  de- 
fendants in  a  criminal  case.  Many 
attorneys  also  claim  that  women 
jurors  tend  to  think  small  —  that 
they  do  not  render  adequate  mone- 
tary judgments  in  civil  suits. 

If  you  are  the  emotional  type  who 
weeps  easily  at  the  movies  and 
wears  your  heart  on  your  sleeve,  you 
may  play  into  the  hands  of  an  at- 
torney who  uses  histrionics  to  win 
your  sympathy  or  favor.  Some  law- 
yers and  prosecutors  admit  that  they 
would  rather  sway  a  jury's  emotions 
than  deal  solely  in  hard  facts  which 
require  thoughtful  analysis. 

The  majority  of  cases  heard  in 
court  are  civil  suits.  These  can  get 
pretty  dull,  especially  if  they  involve 
tax  problems,  probate  matters,  real 
estate  boundaries  or  corporate  dis- 
putes. But  the  parties  to  such  litiga- 
tion are  entitled  to  your  full  atten- 
tion and  objective  thinking  just  as 
much  as  are  the  individuals  accused 
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of  serious  crimes  or  felonies. 

Open  Mind  and  Closed  Mouth 

Remember,  too,  a  jury  is  ham- 
pered by  strict  technical  rules  of 
evidence.  A  witness  may,  with  com- 
plete impunity,  fail  to  relate  the 
most  pertinent  facts  about  a  case. 

Listen  carefully  to  the  judge's  in- 
structions at  all  times.  If  you  are 
foggy  about  what  he  means,  ask  for 
clarification.  You  are  entitled  to  a 
clear  and  direct  statement  of  instruc- 
tion by  the  presiding  judge;  don't 
settle  for  less. 

Try  at  all  times  to  keep  an  open 
mind  no  matter  how  damning  the 
evidence  appears  to  you.  Do  not 
jump  to  conclusions  or  decide  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  until 
all  evidence  is  in  from  both  sides, 
and  after  the  case  is  formally  sub- 
mitted to  you  and  your  fellow  jurors. 
Some  other  pointers: 

—  Never  discuss  a  case  during  a 
trial,  with  family,  friends  or  even 
with  the  other  jurors. 

—  Be  certain  that  you  understand 
everything  that  is  going  on.  Don't 
be  afraid  to  ask  for  explanations  in 
open  court  —  that  little  point  you 
want  clarified  may  be  critical  in  en- 
abling you  to  make  up  your  mind 
later  in  the  privacy  of  the  jury  room. 

—  Resolutely  ignore  any  evidence 
or  testimony  that  the  judge  has  or- 


dered stricken  from  the  record.  This 
will  not  be  easy,  but  you  must  do 
it,  if  you  are  to  be  fair  and  arrive  at 
a  verdict  solely  on  the  record  of  the 
court. 

The  judge  is  a  kind  of  traffic  cop 
to  the  confused,  harried  or  badgered 
juror.  One  of  his  functions  is  to 
guide  you.  In  the  course  of  a  trial, 
you  will  get  to  know  the  judge  well. 
He  is  human  too  and  all  his  little 
mannerisms  —  from  tugging  at  the 
earlobe  when  he  is  angry  to  cleaning 
his  glasses  when  he  is  thoughtful  — 
will  become  familiar  to  you. 

Use  your  eyes  as  well  as  your 
ears.  A  keen  juror  will  watch  a  wit- 
ness' hands  and  feet.  If  testimony 
is  false  or  evasive,  very  often  the 
movements  of  the  hands  or  feet  will 
suggest  this,  though  the  witness, 
may  speak  in  a  clear,  confident  voice 
which  carries  the   ring  of  honesty. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  jurors  are 
fearful  of  casting  their  votes,  and 
are  anxious  chiefly  for  the  approval 
of  their  fellow  veniremen.  But  ser- 
ving on  a  jury  is  not  comparable  to 
entering  a  popularity  contest.  If  you 
have  the  courage  of  your  convictions 
and  are  not  afraid  of  criticism  by 
other  jurors,  then  you  may  experi- 
ence the  satisfaction  that  you  have 
performed  your  duty  with  all  the 
attentiveness  and  fairness  of  which 
you  are  capable.  ■  ■ 


THE  WAY  TO  WIN 
It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  America  to  try  to  win  anyone  with  words, 
and  it  is  even  more  certain  that  we  cannot  win  by  giving.  What  then 
can  we  do?  We  can  win  the  world  only  by  example  —  by  making 
our  way  of  life  as  good  as  we  know  how.  Our  main  problem  is  not 
the  world  but  ourselves,  and  we  can  overcome  the  world  only  by 
overcoming  ourselves.  —  Eric  Hoffer 
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By  Mary  Ella  Hall 


INTERIM 


FUNNY  how  your  mind  flips  back, 
finds  an  incident,,  and  puts  a 
magnifying  glass  on  it.  Lying  here 
in  this  hospital  bed,  I  remember  the 
first  time  I  swam  alone  in  deep 
water.  I  struggled  against  it  and  the 
water  was  crushing  me.  I  had  to  let 
go.  Then  there  was  that  sudden 
shock  of  my  body  being  a  part  of 
the  water.  I  couldn't  tell  where  it 
began  and  I  left  off.  I'm  getting  that 
same  feeling  now  holding  this  cross 
and  chain.  Prayer  is  no  longer  some 
foreign  element.  I  am  in  it  and  it 
is  in  me.  and  we  are  quietly  engulf- 
ing Fletcher,  Schuyler,  Audrey,  Nico 
and  all  the  others.  There  are  no 
words.  It's  just  that  everything  is  all 
right. 

My  wife,  Audrey,  left  me  not  long 
ago.  I  smothered  her  with  the  po- 
liteness of  inattention  too  long.  After 


she  left,  I  doubled  my  work  and 
cut  everything  else.  It  took  a  heart 
attack  to  quiet  me  long  enough  to 
see  what  a  sham  my  life  was.  Here 
I  was  preaching  well-constructed 
sermons  on  a  theology  I  no  longer 
wanted  to  believe,  urging  people  to 
turn  to  a  God  I  could  no  longer  ex- 
perience. Oh,  I  visited  the  sick  and 
the  dying,  held  funerals  and  tried  to 
comfort  families,  and  counseled 
teen-agers  and  couples.  It  was  duty 
and  a  cultivated  concern  that  mo- 
tivated me,  though,  not  love  of  God 
and  my  fellowman.  I  couldn't  admit 
my  failures  as  a  husband.  With  Au- 
drey gone,  my  associates  quickly 
chloroformed  my  uneasy  conscience. 
I  even  let  it  be  thought  she  was 
having  an  affair  when  in  reality  I 
was  desperately  hiding  one  of  my 
own.  Finally,  my  righteousness  made 
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me  so  sick  I  puked  up  everything. 
Three  months  ago,  I  left  the  min- 
istry. The  church  insisted  on  paying 
my  salary  for  a  year,  believing  I 
was  too  ill  and  exhausted  to  make  a 
competent  decision.  I  accepted, 
strangely  enough,  with  something 
akin  to  real  gratitude. 

Lately  IVe  developed  this  thing 
about  being  outdoors.  That  hadn't 
seemed  important  to  me  for  a  long 
time.  Now  I  go  to  Bayview  Park 
almost  every  afternoon.  I  find  my- 
self looking  for  the  old  woman  who 
talks  to  herself,  the  wino  who  feeds 
the  pigeons,  the  different  children. 
One  afternoon  about  a  month  ago, 
this  kid  about  eighteen  sat  down 
beside  me.  He  had  the  kind  of  face 
so  many  of  his  generation  has  — 
fifteen-going-on-forty.  There  was 
enough  beard  and  hair  to  look  itchy, 
and  his   undershirt   and   pants   had 


become  a  part  of  him.  He  was  so 
direct  in  his  approach  I  was  off 
guard. 

"You  want  a  chick?"  he  asked 
quickly.  I  guess  he  thought  I  didn't 
understand,  so  he  repeated,  "Do  you 
want  a  girl?  I  can  arrange  it." 

When  I  told  him  I  wasn't  inter- 
ested in  a  girl  he  grinned,  made  a 
gesture  and  said,  "OK,  man,  a  guy, 
then." 

He  didn't  really  believe  me  when 
I  turned  down  both  offers.  He 
rubbed  his  beard  and  decided  to 
try  again.  I  wondered  what  kind  of 
girl  he  would  get  me.  I  could  see 
this  fifteen-year-old  teenie-bopper 
plastering  herself  all  over  me  and 
me  being  concerned  about  her 
crooked  teeth.  Or,  I  could  see  my- 
self standing  after  the  doxology  and 
saying;  in  my  best  referent  voice, 
"My  fellow  Christians,  rejoice!  This 
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week  a  flower  child  shared  her  VD 
with  me,  and  I,  the  Reverend  David 
Kohl,  have  now  received  penicillin!" 
The  thought  of  the  look  on  Mrs. 
Balstrum's  congregational  face  was 
still  enough  to  jerk  me  back  to  the 
park  bench.  The  kid  was  trying  his 
new  smiling  approach  now. 

"Look,  man,  I  need  bread.  I  can 
get  you  a  chick  who's  worth  twenty 
for  only  five.  She  really  digs  older 
guys.  It's  like  charity,  man.  You 
give,  she  gives,   I  get." 

My  laughter  shook  his  confidence, 
so  I  decided  to  stake  him  to  a  meal. 
There  was  a  cafe  a  few  blocks  north 
where  the  food  was  good  and  the 
reputation  reasonably  bad.  We  went 
there.  He  ate  my  dessert  with  as 
much  gusto  as  his  own.  I  introduced 
myself  but  left  off  the  usual  data. 
He  said  his  name  was  Fletcher.  I 
commented  on  the  large  silver  ankh 
cross  he  wore  around  his  neck  and 
he  told  me  he  was  never  without  it. 
He  seemed  somewhat  impressed 
that  I  knew  the  history  of  this  Egyp- 
tian cross  as  a  symbol  of  life. 

HE  DIDN'T  show  the  next  day, 
but  was  back  again  the  third 
afternoon. 

He  began,  "Look  man,  you're  not 
with  it  enough  to  be  a  narc,  and 
anyway,  I'm  clean.  What's  your 
bag?" 

I  told  him  I  was  between  jobs. 
We  went  again  to  the  cafe,  and  by 
this  time  he  was  expansive.  He  of- 
fered the  chick  for  free. 

The  second  week,  I  learned  that 
Fletcher  was  at  a  commune  —  the 
Mad  House.  He  brought  a  few  of 
the  inhabitants  with  him  two  after- 


noons, but  they  were  restless  and 
suspicious  and  usually  moved  on 
quickly.  One  intellectual,  older  than 
Fletcher,  stayed  longer.  He  wanted 
to  talk  political  and  social  issues  and 
tried  to  discredit  any  answers  I 
gave.  I  kept  my  cool,  but  I  had  the 
feeling  I  came  out  second  best  most 
of  the  time.  His  contempt  for  me 
even  as  a  liberal  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment was  so  great  he  ended  the 
discussion  by  spitting  on  me. 

Fletcher  showed  embarrassment 
and  regret  saying,  "Don't  let  Schuy- 
ler bug  you,  David.  He  was  a 
Berkeley  protester  and,  man,  he's 
hated  everybody's  guts  since.  The 
only  thing  he  doesn't  hate  is  the 
monthly  check  from  his  old  man." 

Another  afternoon  the  rain  was 
heavy  and  cold.  It  was  a  good  time 
to  write  poetry.  I  took  several 
thoughts  I  had  jotted  down,  re- 
worked them,  and  was  typing  when 
the  doorbell  rang.  There  stood 
Fletcher  with  a  bundle  across  his 
shoulder.  I  wanted  to  know  how  he 
found  me,  but  instead  I  quipped, 
"Running  away  from  home?" 

He  replied,  "I  tailed  you  one 
evening.  OK  if  I  shower  and  do  my 
laundry?" 

We  went  downstairs.  He  peeled 
and  put  all  of  his  clothes  in  the 
washer.  While  they  were  drying,  I 
came  back  upstairs  to  the  library. 
There  was  Fletcher  in  my  bathrobe 
looking  over  my  books.  While  I  fin- 
ished typing,  he  sat  on  the  floor  and 
read. 

He  looked  up  when  I  stopped  and 
asked,   "Are  you  a  preach?" 

I  told  him  I  had  been,  and  he 
asked,  "David,  do  you  really  believe 
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this  God  bit  —  you  know,  like  a 
father?" 

"Jesus  Christ  believed  it,"  I  re- 
plied, "and  what  he  said  about  God 
seems  to  make  more  sense  than  any- 
thing else." 

"Yeah,  yeah,  I  know,  but  do  you 
really  feel  it?  Do  you  ever  get  it 
all  together  and  feel,  you  know, 
turned  on  to  it?  Man,  you've  got  a 
mind  and  a  vocab  that's  out  of  sight 
—  a  million  books  —  but  does  any- 
thing ever  really  grab  you?  Do  you 
dig  the  sun  and  the  rain  and  pigeons 
and  little  kids  and  sex?  I  mean  life! 
Can  you  let  yourself  flow  with  it 
all?  J.  C.  was  a  revolutionary,  man!" 
My  reply  was   defensive. 

"I'm  doing  the  best  I  can!  What 
is  it  you  want  of  me?  You  can't 
know  the  hell  I've  been  in  so  long. 
I  want  to  be  free  —  to  hang  loose 
as  you  call  it  —  but  unfortunately, 
I'm  supposed  to  be  a  responsible 
adult  —  I'm   .    .    ." 

He  grinned  and  interrupted,  "All 
right,  all  right.  No  hassle.  You're 
not  bad  for  a  straight.  Your  hair  is 
a  little  short  and  your  clothes  are 
funny  ..."  Both  of  us  laughed.  He 
angered  me  chipping  away  at  what 
was  left  of  my  ledge,  but,  God 
knows  I  needed  it.  I  was  different 
with  him.  I  wished  he  were  my  son. 

WE  HAD  a  rap  session  almost 
daily  after  that  —  usually  in 
the  park,  or  on  the  pier,  but  some- 
times at  my  house.  He  often  fell 
asleep  on  the  floor  or  the  couch,  but 
he  was  always  gone  when  I  came 
down  in  the  morning.  I  couldn't  buy 
all  his  philosophy  of  living  any  more 
than  he  could  mine,  but  we  had  a 
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friendship   going. 

Yesterday  he  did  not  come.  He 
was  to  help  with  some  yard  work, 
so  I  figured  something  more  inter- 
esting had  come  up.  Late  in  the 
evening  his  pal  Nico  came.  The  look 
of  fear  and  the  urgency  in  his  voice 
were  real  enough  to  overcome  my 
misgivings.  Fletcher  was  in  trouble 
and  had  sent  for  me.  I  was  to  come 
with  Nico  and  bring  one  of  my  suits. 
This  was  a  strange  request,  espe- 
cially since  we  were  not  even  near 
the  same  size. 

We  drove  to  a  waterfront  area, 
parked,  and  walked  to  an  old  ware- 
house. Nico  took  the  suit,  went 
through  the  opening  and  disap- 
peared. The  light  was  dim  inside, 
but  I  saw  Fletcher  raise  himself  from 
the  floor.  He  was  bloody  and  his 
hands  were  tied.  There  was  a  gag 
in  his  mouth.  I  remember  going 
down  on  my  knees  beside  him.  His 
head  went  limp  against  me.  Sounds 
came  out  of  me. 

"Father!   Don't  let  him   die!" 

I  was  trying  to  untie  him  when 
two  I  recognized  from  the  com- 
mune pulled  me  up  and  the  third 
began  working  me  over.  I  kept  won- 
dering where  Nico  was.  It  was 
Schuyler's  voice  that  came  through. 

"That's  enough!  Knock  off!  This 
square  is  going  to  help  us  make  it." 

He  was  wearing  my  extra  suit  and 
was  clean  shaven,  with  a  neat  hair 
trim. 

Before  I  could  speak,  he  said, 
"Listen  carefully.  I'm  telling  it  once. 
You  are  going  to  drive  Nico  and 
me  to  a  stash.  Then  you  will  drive 
me  and  the  stuff  back  here.  Nico 
is  going  to  split  for  awhile.  If  you 


do  exactly  as  you're  told,  both  you 
and  this  fink  have  a  chance.  When 
we  return  111  take  your  car  and 
let  the  frantics  here  entertain  you 
awhile." 

I  knew  pleading  for  Fletcher's 
life  would  be  a  mistake. 

We  drove  about  thirty  miles, 
made  the  pickup,  left  Nico  at  a 
waiting  car,  and  started  back.  I 
thought  if  I  could  fake  a  heart  at- 
tack and  wreck  the  car,  I  might  be 
able  to  get  help  for  Fletcher  in 
time.  Seeing  an  opportunity,  I 
slowed,  clutched  my  chest,  gasped, 
and  swerved  toward  an  embank- 
ment. Schuyler  cursed  and  grabbed 
the  wheel  —  but  we  were  going 
down.  When  I  came  to,  I  was  in 
an  ambulance.  I  tried  desperately  to 
tell  them  about  Fletcher  but  only 
made  some  inarticulate  gurgling 
sounds. 


I  HAVE  a  few  broken  ribs,  a  punc- 
tured lung,  and  a  mild  concus- 
sion. Schuyler  came  out  with  only 
a  broken  leg.  Fletcher  is  in  inten- 
sive care.  I'm  very  tired  now  .  .  . 
sleepy. 

"Mr.  Kohl?  Can  you  hear  me? 
Sergeant  Dobbs  again.  Your  young 
friend  is  holding  his  own  now.  Nico's 
been  working  with  us  several 
months.  He  tipped  us  about  last 
night,  but  Fletcher  almost  blew  it 
by  refusing  to  borrow  your  car. 
Schuyler  believed  he  was  the  in- 
former. He  suspected  we  knew  a 
few  days  ago  and  was  dropping  his 
operation  in  this  area.  He's  an  un- 
derground chemist  —  they  call  them 
cooks  —  for  the  hard  stuff.  We  were 
to  close  in  on  you  when  you  re- 
turned to  the  warehouse. 

"You  must  be  special  to  that  kid. 
( Continued  on  page  28 ) 
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The  'little  people' 


See  *£efciec&au*i& 


By  Paul  Brock 


WHEN  YOU  watch  a  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  parade,  look  care- 
fully for  'little  people"  among  the 
marchers. 

On  a  number  of  evenings  last 
year  the  people  of  West  Limerick, 
Ireland,  engaged  in  a  fascinating  oc- 
cupation. There  had  been  visitations 
of  "the  good  little  people"  —  as 
leprechauns  and  their  fellows  were 
called  —  and  crowds  had  assembled 
at  the  crossroads  at  nightfall,  intent 
on  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  elusive 
little  beings. 

Boys  and  men  chased  the  "wee 
ones,"  telling  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
not  blessed  with  supernatural  sight, 
"They're  jumping  the  ponds  and 
ditches  as  fast  as  O'Leary's  grey- 
hounds!" 

One  of  the  more  active  partici- 
pants,   an   intelligent   British   Army 
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veteran,  said  quite  seriously  that  he 
had  actually  held  a  leprechaun  in  his 
right  hand,  and  had  talked  to  it 
about  where  the  little  people  come 
from  and  why  they  are  seen  so  fre- 
quently in  Ireland  and  apparently 
nowhere  else.  The  leprechaun  had 
told  him  that  the  small  folk  lived  in 
the  mountains,  and  were  really  a 
race  of  dwarfed  and  deformed  men. 
Originally  they  had  been  driven  to 
live  in  the  underground  caves  and 
tunnels  of  the  mountains  when  the 
last  Ice  Age  occurred  and  a  huge 
ice  cap  smothered  Ireland  half  a  mil- 
lion years  ago. 

They  were  small  of  stature  then, 
but  after  generations  of  living  in- 
side the  caves,  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  stand  erect,  this  race  of 
prehistoric  men  had  become  so 
stunted  that  their  individual  height 


averaged  only  eighteen  inches. 

When  the  ice  cap  receded,  said 
the  leprechaun,  another  race  of  men, 
the  present  human  race,  began  to 
develop,  far  stronger  and  taller  than 
the  "little  folk"  who  continued  to 
live  in  their  caves,  avoiding  their 
half-brothers  as  much  as  possible. 
They  had  developed  the  faculty  of 
becoming  invisible  to  avoid  being 
caught  and  eaten  by  wild  animals, 
but  there  were  certain  human  beings 
on  whom  this  faculty  had  no  effect, 
and  these  were  the  people  who 
could  see  the  leprechauns  when 
they  came  out  into  the  open. 

Older  people  at  the  crossroads 
shook  their  heads  and  said  it  was  a 
"bad  omen"  to  see  so  many  of  the 
little  people  together  at  one  time, 
and  in  broad  daylight  as  well  as  in 
the  evening.  Many  people  they 
said,  were  afraid  to  go  out  after 
dark,  especially  girls,  who  had  to 
endure  the  pinching  and  tickling  at 
the  hands  of  the  invisible  little  men. 

Eye  witnesses  said  that  two  fairies 
had  appeared  at  the  crossroads  only 
an  hour  before  and  that  "they  could 
leap  the  height  of  a  man."  The 
little  people  had  allowed  the  ex- 
soldier  to  approach  them,  and  he 
had  actually  taken  one  of  them  by 
the  hand  and  set  off  along  the  road 
with  him. 

But  when  the  leprechaun  and  his 
companion  spotted  the  other  hu- 
mans lying  in  wait  in  the  nearby 
bushes  they  took  fright,  and  "away 
they  went  like  the  wind." 

DESCRIBING  the  unearthly  visi- 
tors,   witnesses    said   that   the 
leprechauns  were  about  two  feet  in 


height  and  had  "hard,  hairy  faces 
like  men,  and  no  ears."  They  were 
dressed,  in  red,  and  one  of  them 
wore  a  white  cape,  and  they  wore 
knee  breeches  and  sandals  instead  of 
shoes.  Several  who  claimed  to  have 
seen  the  little  people  swore  that 
"though  they  passed  through  hedges, 
ditches,  and  marshes  they  appeared 
clean  and  neat  all  the  time." 

The  locality  where  these  fantastic 
happenings  occurred  is  near  the 
foot  of  Knockfierna  Mountain.  This 
mountain  is  steeped  in  fairy  lore, 
and  under  it,  according  to  tradition, 
is  the  palace  of  Donn,  King  of  the 
Munster  Fairies. 

One  of  the  most  learned  scientific 
bodies  in  the  world,  The  British  As- 
sociation, was  once  asked  "Do  you 
believe  in  'the  little  people?"  After 
some  pardonable  hesitation,  it  was 
decided  that  such  folk  belonged  to 
the  anthropological  section,  and  the 
scientists  of  that  learned  body  even- 
tually issued  a  statement  saying  that, 
"It  is  possible  that  such  supernatural 
beings  exist,  and  that  some  people 
are  so  conditioned  as  regards  optical 
awareness,  as  to  be  able  to  render 
them  visible." 

The  scientific  men  did  not  ridicule 
the  little  people,  and  perhaps  it  was 
lucky  for  them  that  they  didn't.  Nor 
have  we  the  slightest  right  to  ridi- 
cule their  appearances  and  say  they 
were  never  there. 

For  like  ghosts,  there  is  evidence 
good  enough  for  our  Courts  of  Law 
to  prove  that  they  exist.  At  Dublin 
University,  Dr.  Foster  Waiters,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mythology  and  Folklore, 
stated  that  he  had  collected  evidence 
from  religious  people  to  whom  a  lie 
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was  an  unforgiveable  sin,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  had  seen  supernatural 
beings  on  several  occasions. 

If  you  say  anything  bad  about  the 
little  people  the  legend  goes  that 
you  will  be  punished  for  it.  In 
Donegal  an  old  peasant  named 
Marcus  Gooley  illustrated  this  with 
a  story. 

"Aye,"  he  said,  "it's  a  bad  thing 
to  displeasure  the  gentry  (little  peo- 
ple), sure  enough.  They  can  be  very 
unfriendly  if  they're  angered,  and 
they  can  be  the  very  best  of  guid 
neighbors  if  they're  treated  kindly. 

"My  mother's  sister  was  in  the 
house  one  day,  wi'  a  big  pot  of 
water  boiling  on  the  fire,  and  one 
o'  the  wee  folk  fell  down  the  chim- 
ney and  slipped  with  his  leg  in  the 
hot  water.  He  let  out  a  terrible 
squeal,  and  in  a  minute  the  house 
was  full  of  wee  creatures  pulling 
him  out  of  the  pot  and  carrying 
him  across  the  floor. 

'  'Did  she  scald  ye?'  my  aunt 
heard  them  saying  to  him.  'No,  no, 
it  was  meself  scalding  meself,'  said 
the  wee  fellow. 

'  'A  weel,  a  weel,'  says  they,  'if 
it  was  yourself  scalding  yourself 
we'll  say  nothin',  but  if  she  had 
scalded  ye  we'd  ha'  made  her  pay.' ' 

Opinions  differ  as  to  who  the 
"good  little  people"  really  are. 
"Fallen  angels  who  were  not  good 
enough  to  be  lost,"  say  many  of  the 
Irish  peasants.  "The  gods  of  the 
earth,"  says  the  ancient  medieval 
Book  of  Armagh.  "The  gods  of 
pagan  Ireland,"  say  Irish  antiquaries. 
"The  Tuatha  de  Dana  who,  when 
no  longer  worshipped  and  fed  with 
offerings,  dwindled  away  in  popular 


imagination,  and  now  are  only  a 
few  spans  high." 

Whatever  their  origin,  there  is  no 
question  of  the  reality  of  the  good 
people  in  Irish  minds.  Famed  poet 
W.  B.  Yeats,  who  was  steeped  in 
Irish  lore,  wrote  of  them:  "Every- 
thing is  capricious  about  them,  even 
their  size.  They  seem  to  take  what 
size  or  shape  pleases  them.  Their 
chief  occupations  are  feasting,  fight- 
ing and  making  love,  and  playing 
the  most  beautiful  music.  They  have 
only  one  industrious  person  among 
them  —  the  shoemaker.  Perhaps 
they  wear  shoes  out  with  dancing. 
Near  the  village  of  Ballisodare  is  a 
little  woman  who  lived  among  them 
for  seven  years.  When  she  came 
home  she  had  no  toes  —  she  had 
danced  them  off." 

The  "good  people"  are  reputed  to 
have  three  great  feasts  during  the 
year.  The  first  one  is  on  May  Eve, 
when  every  seventh  year  they  are 
said  to  have  a  fight  "all  round"  be- 
cause the  best  ears  of  grain  belong 
to  them. 

An  old  man  told  Yeats  he  saw 
them  fight  once,  and  they  tore  a 
thatch  off  a  house  in  the  midst  of 
it  all.  In  many  villages  when  the 
wind  makes  the  straw  and  leaves 
whirl,  the  inhabitants  say  that  the 
small  ones  are  dancing  and  they 
take  off  their  hats  and  say  "God 
bless  them!" 

ON  MIDSUMMER  EVE,  when 
the  bonfires  are  lit  in  honor 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  little 
folk  are  supposed  to  be  at  their 
brightest  and  gayest,  and  then  it  is 
that  they  sing  and  sometimes  steal 
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away  lovely  young  female  mortals 
to  be  their  mistresses.  Sad  tales  are 
told  of  young  and  beautiful  girls 
who  have  heard  them  sing  and  have 
later  disappeared,  their  footprints 
leading  to  the  hills. 

The  little  folk  are  at  their  gloomi- 
est on  Hallowe'en,  for  according  to 
the  old  Gaelic  Calendar  this  is  the 
first  night  of  winter  when  all  the 
cattle  must  be  within  the  fold  or 
byre. 

That  night  they  dance  with  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  girls  set  a 
table  with  food  in  the  name  of  the 
devil,  so  that  the  fetch  (wraith)  of 
their  future  lover  may  come  through 
the  window  and  eat  it.  This  is  a 
dangerous  night  of  the  year  to  be 
out,  for  the  fairies,  when  angry,  have 
been  known  to  paralyze  men  and 
cattle  with  their  darts. 

Two  kinds  of  the  wee  ones  have 
been  seen,  the  trooping  folk  and  the 
solitary  ones.  The  trooping  folk  wear 
green  jackets  and  the  solitary  ones 
red. 

The  leprechaun  is  a  solitary  fairy, 
and  according  to  some  people,  he 
wears  seven  buttons  on  his  red 
jacket.  There  are  tales  in  Ulster  of 
how  he  wears  a  black  cocked  hat, 
and  is  always  in  mischief.  When 
anything  particularly  puzzling  is  be- 
ing ironed  out  by  mortals,  a  lepre- 
chaun will  leap  on  to  a  table,  bal- 
ance himself  on  the  point  of  his  hat, 
and  spin  round  until  he  is  dizzy. 

A  peasant  named  John  Bartholo- 
mew came  upon  a  wonderful  sight 
a  few  years  ago  —  a  battle  between 
the  green  jacket  folk  and  the  red. 
When  the  former  began  to  win, 
John    was     so    delighted    that    he 


shouted  loudly.  The  next  moment 
every  little  person  was  gone  and 
the  onlooker  found  himself  flung  in- 
to the  ditch. 

The  name  leprechaun  comes  from 
the  Irish  "leith  brog"  which  means 
the  "one  shoemaker,"  because  he 
is  generally  seen  working  at  a  single 
shoe. 

The  leprechaun  is  very  different 
from  most  of  the  little  people  who 
live  in  the  mountains.  He  is  very 
old,  disagreeable  and  solitary,  and 
often  carelessly  dressed.  But  he  had 
made  shoes  for  so  long  and  without 
stopping  that  he  has  grown  rich.  In 
a  Tipperary  newspaper  office  there 
is  a  little  shoe,  reputed  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  a  leprechaun. 

There  is  another  wee  being  much 
like  him,  but  known  as  the  cluricaun, 
who  is  said  to  visit  the  local  cellars 
which  are  stocked  with  liquor,  there 
to  indulge  himself  not  wisely  but 
too  well. 

And  there  is  yet  a  third  version  of 
this  imp  of  mischief,  called  the  "far 
darrig"  or  "fear  Dearg."  This  means 
"the  red  man/'  for,  like  the  lepre- 
chaun he  is  dressed  in  red  cap  and 
coat,  and  indulges  in  much  practical 
joking.  Some  of  his  tricks  are  grue- 
some. For  instance,  the  "far  darrig" 
was  blamed  by  the  local  inhabitants 
when  a  bus  carrying  twenty  children 
plunged  off  the  highway  near  Tip- 
perary and  toppled  into  a  ravine, 
killing  all  of  them. 

Ireland  has  its  sea  leprechauns 
too,  and  almost  every  fisherman  on 
the  West  Coast  will  tell  you  that  he 
has  seen  these  "murrughach"  on  the 
wilder  seashores.  The  fishermen 
never  like  to  see  them,  for  they  al- 
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ways  forecast  approaching  gales. 
They  are  said  to  have  green  teeth, 
green  hair,  pig's  eyes  and  red  noses. 
Their  women  are  said  to  be  extreme- 
ly beautiful,  even  though  they  have 
fish  tails  and  little  scales  between 
their  fingers  and  toes.  Sometimes 
they  prefer  good-looking  fishermen 
to  their  sea  lovers,  and  when  a  crew 
and  its  boat  disappear  at  sea  the 
local  inhabitants  shake  their  heads 
and  blame  it  on  the  sea  sirens  whose 


looks  are  irresistible  to  any  red- 
blooded  man. 

Do  such  folk  die? 

Nobody  can  tell.  All  we  really 
know  is  that  in  Ireland  they  are  be- 
lieved to  be  immortal.  And  I  for  one 
am  of  the  firm  opinion  that,  if  you 
visited  Ireland  and  stayed  there  for 
some  time,  as  I  did,  you  too  would 
feel  like  believing  it  —  however 
skeptical  you  might  feel  about  it 
now.  ■  I 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 
This  anniversary  of  the  saint  is  celebrated  on  March  17  as  Ireland's 
national  holiday.  The  wearing  of  the  green  is  meant  to  signify  undy- 
ing gratitude  to  the  memory  of  the  Emerald  Isle's  patron  saint.  St. 
Patrick,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
great  founders  and  statesmen  of  Christendom.  One  of  his  early 
biographers  wrote  that  he  "converted  numberless  heathen  to  Chris- 
tianity and  organized  the  Church,  founding  365  churches  and  plant- 
ing as  many  school  houses  by  the  side  of  each."  The  shamrock  is 
worn  on  his  day  as  a  symbol  of  the  Trinity. 

In  America,  the  traditional  parades  —  especially  the  one  in  New 
York,  down  Fifth  Avenue,  passing  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  —  rival 
those  in  Dublin.  In  earlier  days,  parades  traditionally  featured  the 
old  Irish  flag,  green,  of  course,  with  a  harp  on  it.  Today  the  new 
national  flag  in  green,  orange  and  white  has  taken  its  place. 


In  preparation  for  a  Saturday  visit  by  the  Inspector  General,  our  Combat 
Support  Group  Commander  at  Nakhon  Phanom  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base 
noticed  during  a  drive-around  tour  that  a  small  building  adjacent  to  the 
chief  Chaplain's  trailer  was  in  a  mild  state  of  disrepair.  That  evening,  the 
following  note  was  discovered  tacked  to  the  building  wall: 

THIS  IS  A  DIRTY  STORAGE  SHED. 

IT  BELONGS  TO  THE  CHIEF  CHAPLAIN. 

CLEANLINESS  IS  NEXT  TO  GODLINESS. 

THE  CHIEF  CHAPLAIN  WILL  BE  NEARER  TO  GOD  NOT  LATER 

THAN  SATURDAY 

—Alan  M.  Shoemaker 
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One  mans  religion  in  action 


God's 


Man 
on  a 


Mountain 


By  Gene  Medaris 

IN  PALESTINE  there  is  a  moun- 
tain called  Transfiguration.  Three 
men  met  God  there  in  a  very  special 
way.  Jesus  took  Peter,  James  and 
John  into  this  tranquil  mountain  set- 
ting and  they  were  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  God  as  Jesus  was  trans- 
figured. Before  their  eyes,  he  took  on 
a  glorious  new  radiance  in  a  vivid 
demonstration  of  his  divine  nature. 
The  three  never  forgot  that  experi- 
ence. Their  mountain  top  experience 
changed  their  lives  —  and  ours. 

Men  still  have  their  mountain  top 
experiences. 

In  Alaska  there  is  another  moun- 
tain. The  winds  on  this  mountain 
often  drive  the  powdery  snow  with 


gale-like  force  through  the  cracks  in 
the  old  Air  Force  buildings.  The 
wind-chill  factor  plummets  to  the 
equivalent  of  100  degrees  below 
zero,  and  the  snow  drifts  higher  than 
the  windows.  At  times  it  seems  as  if 
the  mountain  is  being  punished  for 
some  unforgiven  sin.  The  last  curv- 
ing mile  of  gravel  road  is  above  the 
treeline.  Two  silver  radar  domes 
stand  like  silent  sentinels  on  the 
summit,  overlooking  the  stark,  bare 
surroundings. 

From  the  base  of  the  domes,  ex- 
tending down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, is  a  network  of  buildings  to 
provfde  life  support  for  the  125  men 
of  the  744th  Aircraft  Control  and 
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Warning  Squadron. 

The  lights  of  the  city  of  Fairbanks 
can  be  seen  25  miles  to  the  south- 
east, but  to  the  men  at  Murphy 
Dome  the  world  seems  a  long  way 
off. 

Murphy  Dome  is  a  strategic  AC 
and  W  site  atop  the  2,995-foot  peak 
of  the  same  name.  Most  of  the  men 
there  believe  the  story  that  the  peak 
was  named  for  an  old  trapper  who 
once  lived  on  the  mountain.  Some 
people  claim  the  ghost  of  Murphy 
causes  gremlin-like  attacks  on  the 
expensive,  sensitive  computer  and 
radar  equipment  located  in  the  sta- 
tion. 

There  is  a  theater,  recreation 
room,  base  exchange  and  the  usual 
Special  Services  activities  for  men  off 
duty.  But  these  soon  become  pretty 
unexciting  especially  when  compared 
with  the  thoughts  of  home,  kids,  a 
date,  or  a  family  picnic  in  the  park. 

The  12-month  assignment  seems 
years  longer  because  families  cannot 
come  to  this  remote  duty  site.  The 
men  find  it  difficult  to  get  into  town 
when  duty  doesn't  demand  their 
presence  on  the  hill. 

Churches  don't  exist  on  Murphy 
Dome.  Most  remote  sites  are  served 
by  an  itinerant  chaplain,  who  some- 
how must  minister  to  three  or  four 
different  sites  scattered  over  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  Chapel  services  are 
often  two  months  apart. 

God's  Partner 

In  May  1972,  a  Chief  Master 
Sergeant  was  transferred  to  Murphy 
as  the  Operations  NCOIC.  CMSgt 
Davis  L.  Goodman  of  Greenville, 
Florida  had  been  going  where  the 


Air  Force  sent  him  for  22  years.  He 
had  learned  that  most  situations  can 
be  better  if  you  make  them  so. 

Chief  Goodman  became  a  Chris- 
tian as  a  teenager  in  Florida.  Having 
grown  up  in  a  good  home,  things 
didn't  change  drastically  for  Dave  as 
the  result  of  his  new-found  faith  — 
not  until  some  years  later. 

"In  1965,"  Dave  recalls,  "God 
really  got  hold  of  me.  I  really  took 
God  as  my  partner  that  year."  A 
few  months  later  he  was  ordered  to 
Vietnam  where  the  new  partnership 
became  even  more  meaningful. 

"Vietnam  was  a  real  opportunity 
to  witness  for  Christ,"  Goodman  re- 
calls, "but  I  sure  was  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  States."  Little  did  he 
know  that  he'd  realize  an  even 
greater  opportunity  on  a  cold  moun- 
tain in  Alaska. 

When  Chief  Goodman  arrived  at 
Murphy  Dome  in  May,  he  found  no 
chapel  sendees  available  at  all.  The 
chaplain  had  been  transferred  and 
had  not  yet  been  replaced.  A  civilian 
auxiliary  chaplain  had  resigned,  leav- 
ing a  brief  interval  without  leader- 
ship. Goodman  decided  to  help  out. 
His  first  discovery  was  the  lack  of 
interest  towards  such  things  by  most 
of  the  men.  The  tiny  room  used  as 
a  chapel  seemed  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  church  the  chief  had  left 
behind,  but  Dave  determined,  with 
God's  help,  to  do  something  about  it. 

He  began  to  inquire  if  there  were 
any  individual  Christian  worship  ac- 
tivities on  the  Dome.  Perhaps  some- 
one would  join  him  in  daily  devo- 
tions. But  no  one  seemed  to  know  of 
any  and  few  seemed  to  care. 

The  coming  of  summer  heralds  a 
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new  opportunity  in  Alaska,  and  so  it 
was  on  the  mountain,  too. 

One  Sunday  in  June,  a  Negro 
choir  from  the  St.  John's  Baptist 
Church  in  Fairbanks  sang  for  the 
men  in  the  theater,  the  largest  avail- 
able room.  One  of  the  civilians  on 
the  mountain  had  arranged  it.  Dave's 
hopes  began  to  soar.  That  civilian 
must  have  a  Christian  concern  too, 
he  thought,  as  he  looked  for  the 
man  responsible  for  the  event. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  in 
a  joint-use  effort  with  the  Air  Force, 
has  eight  technicians  stationed  on 
Murphy  Dome.  The  radar  equip- 
ment is  used  jointly  to  control  civil- 
ian air  traffic  as  well  as  for  military 
security.  These  men  are  civilians  and 
the  FAA  allows  them  to  bring  their 
families  with  them,  living  in  separate 
facilities  provided  on  the  mountain. 
There  isn't  much  contact  between 
the  families  and  the  military  per- 
sonnel, even  though  the  combined 
number  is  small. 

A  Kindred  Spirit 

Don  Williams,  one  of  these  civil- 
ians had  been  at  Murphy  Dome  a 
year  when  Chief  Goodman  met  him 
following  the  choir  performance.  He 
too  had  tried  to  get  a  group  to- 
gether for  Christian  fellowship.  One 
man,  SSgt  Ray  Laski,  had  even  come 
to  Don's  home  for  Bible  study,  but 
the  expected  growth  had  not  come. 

Chief  Goodman  had  asked  God  to 
direct  him  in  this  new  assignment, 
but  this  was  not  in  his  mind  as  he 
talked  with  Don  that  day.  Only  the 
fact  that  there  was  Christian  fellow- 
ship available  on  the  remote  moun- 
tain dominated  his   thoughts   as  he 


returned  to  his  tiny  quarters  in  one 
wing  of  the  sprawling  complex  of 
corridors  and  rooms  extending  down 
the  hillside. 

Encouraged  by  the  meeting  with 
another  Christian,  Dave  asked  for 
permission  to  conduct  chapel  until 
a  new  chaplain  could  be  assigned. 
Permission  was  granted. 

The  idea  of  preaching  had  never 
entered  Dave's  mind  before,  but 
necessity  often  mothers  more  than 
invention.  The  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  Protestant  service  available  to 
the  men  was  enough  to  prompt  Dave 
to  try.  The  first  service  was  an- 
nounced and  Dave  invited  everyone 
he  met. 

"Only  six  or  seven  men  showed 
up,"  Dave  recalls,  "but  they  looked 
like  a  cathedral  full  to  me.  I  don't 
know  why  they  came  back  after  I 
got  through,  but  they  did,  and  a  few 
were  added  along  until  we  now  have 
about  25  or  30  men  interested." 

In  the  meantime,  a  new  chaplain 
was  assigned  to  Murphy  Dome. 
When  he  made  his  first  visit,  he 
found  the  nucleus  of  his  work  al- 
ready in  operation. 

Not  content  with  one  hour  of  wor- 
ship on  Sunday,  Chief  Goodman 
again  sought  God's  leadership  for 
expanding  the  program. 

The  Thursday  night  Bible  Study 
Hour  was  advertised.  Posters,  public 
address  announcements  and  word  of 
mouth  all  served  to  make  the  study 
known  on  the  hill.  About  15  men 
now  study  God's  Word  each  week, 
and  the  number  sometimes  goes  as 
high  as  25. 

The  Air  Force  frequently  provides 
funds  for  auxiliary  chaplains.  These 
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men  are  local  pastors  within  reach 
of  remote  sites  who  are  willing  to 
provide  a  few  hours  each  week  for 
this  ministry.  At  the  request  of  Col. 
Robert  F.  Herman,  Site  Commander, 
Don's  pastor  agreed  to  serve  up  to 
10  hours  each  week.  This  made  pos- 
sible regular  Sunday  afternoon 
chapel  services,  a  few  hours  for 
counseling,  and  the  Thursday  eve- 
ning Bible  Study,  all  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  minister. 

Chaplain  Kenneth  LaBone  then 
arrived  on  the  scene,  making  visits 
every  four  to  six  weeks.  But  despite 
his  efforts  and  those  of  the  auxiliary 
chaplain,  many  men  never  attended 
these  services  or  met  the  chaplains. 

Dave  pondered  the  problem,  and 
prayed. 

In  conference  with  Chaplain  La- 
Bone,  the  answer  came. 

"Look,  Dave,"  the  chaplain  sug- 
gested, "why  not  use  these  Moody 
Science   films    I    can   get   for   you? 


They  are  excellent  and  not  too 
'preachy.'  "  Arrangements  were  made 
to  show  these  films  each  Sunday 
evening  one  hour  before  the  regular 
movie  in  the  theater.  Many  more 
men  were  reached. 

Goodman  is  not  all  religion.  He 
believes  men  must  see  he  cares  for 
them  even  though  they  may  never 
be  in  the  services  that  mean  so  much 
to  him.  As  a  licensed  pilot  with  an 
instructor's  rating,  he  spends  15  to 
18  extra  hours  per  week  teaching 
ground  school  and  flying  to  anyone 
interested. 

CMSgt  Davis  L.  Goodman  has 
never  thought  about  being  a  chap- 
lain, and  probably  would  laugh  if 
someone  suggested  it.  But  his  Chris- 
tianity in  action  has  helped  link  to- 
gether God's  men  on  the  mountain. 
The  chaplain  and  auxiliary  chaplain 
are  the  first  to  admit  that  this  Air 
Force  NCO  is  in  reality  a  chaplain 
too  —  a  real  soldier  of  God.       ■  ■ 


INTERIM 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
They  wanted  him  quiet  but  he  was 
raising  holy  hell  awhile  ago.  They 
tried  to  remove  that  thing  from 
around  around  his  neck,  but  he  held 
on  until  they  broke  the  chain.  The 
only  way  they  calmed  him  was  to 
promise  to  give  you  that  necklace. 
What  is  it  anyway?  Looks  sacrilegi- 
ous." 

"Sergeant  Dobbs,  will  you  please 
lend  me  paper  and  pen?  It's  very 
important  that  Fletcher  gets  this 
note  right  away." 

He  is  what  J.  C.  said  he  was. 
Hang  on. 

David.  ■  ■ 
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3     Back  to  school 
6     Brush  up 
9     Stand  proud 
12  Run  for  office 
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The  "Rock" 
That  Sank 


By  Duane  R.  Seaborn 


FIVE  LOAVES!  Two  fish!"  The 
words  exploded  out  of  Thomas' 
mouth  as  a  look  of  utter  amazement 
spread  across  his  face.  "How  is  he 
going  to  feed  this  mob  with  five 
loaves  and  two  fish?" 

I,  Peter,  had  seen  Jesus  touch  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  and  they  could 
see.  I  had  seen  him  touch  the  lips 
of  the  dumb,  and  they  could  speak. 
But  surely  I  had  to  agree  with 
Thomas,  this  hungry  mob  that  had 
come  out  from  Bethsaida  was  just 
too  much!  I  looked  down  at  the 
small  boy  walking  by  my  side.  He 
was  holding  on  to  my  left  hand  and 
looking  up  at  me.  In  spite  of  my 
confusion,  I  felt  a  touch  of  pride  for 
this  youngster  who  was  willing  to 
share  all  that  he  had.  The  boy  and 
I  walked  to  the  place  where  Jesus 
was  standing.  Without  a  word  I 
passed  the  boy's  lunch  to  him.  He  set 
the  small  basket  upon  a  flat  rock.  In 


The  Lord  will  lift  you  up,  too. 

a  powerful  voice  he  commanded  the 
crowd  to  be  quiet  and  to  sit  down 
upon  the  grass.  His  eyes  looked  up 
to  Heaven  as  he  involked  the  bless- 
ing of  our  God  upon  those  tiny  mor- 
sels of  food.  When  the  blessing  was 
over  I  heard  subdued  laughter 
through  the  groups  as  they  realized 
Jesus  was  going  to  try  to  share 
these  paltry  crumbs  with  all  of  them. 
While  they  laughed,  he  began  to 
break  the  loaves  into  pieces,  giving 
some  to  each  of  us  disciples  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  people.  The  laugher 
changed  to  cries  of  astonishment  as 
he  continued  breaking  the  bread, 
passing  out  what  seemed  to  be  a 
limitless  supply  to  the  disciples.  Was 
there  no  end  to  what  this  man  could 
do! 

Soon  after  the  meal,  twilight  be- 
gan to  blanket  the  earth  with  a  soft 
downy  quilt  of  reds  and  golds. 
Campfires  sprang  up  here  and  there, 
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surrounded  by  happy  groups  of 
families  and  friends.  How  I  longed 
to  join  them!  I  especially  wanted  to 
talk  with  Thomas  and  ask  him  what 
he  thought  of  this  miracle.  But  Jesus 
called  us  aside  and  told  us  to  launch 
the  boat  and  cross  the  sea  to  Caper- 
naum while  he  went  up  into  a 
mountain  to  pray.  Grumbling,  we 
walked  ankle  deep  into  the  water, 
grabbed  hold  of  each  side  of  the 
small  fishing  vessel,  and  as  she  began 
to  float,  piled  into  her,  one  by  one. 
I  took  the  tiller  and  steered  her  to- 
ward the  resort  village  of  Caper- 
naum. Several  of  the  others  grabbed 
the  sail  and  hoisted  it  aloft  so  that 
it  seemed  to  float  like  a  pale  ghost 
in  the  twilight  sky. 

As  the  wind  filled  the  sail,  my 
mind  began  to  fill  with  thoughts  of 
Jesus.  I  didn't  know  where  he  had 
gone,  but  I  could  imagine  him  pray- 
ing right  now  upon  the  crest  of  one 
of  the  foothills  that  dipped  sharply 
into  the  water.  As  I  thought  of  him, 
I  felt  filled  with  a  warm  glow  of 
peace.  Languidly,  I  looked  up  at  the 
star-studded  dome  of  the  heavens. 
The  golds  and  pinks  had  now  faded 
from  the  sky  and  the  Milky  Way 
had  taken  over  in  all  its  majestic 
splendor.  A  falling  star  dropped 
through  the  deepening  darkness. 
Each  star  seemed  to  me  to  sparkle 
like  a  jewel,  a  brilliant  stone  of  sculp- 
tured fire.  It  was  as  though  it  ex- 
claimed by  its  beauty:  "Look  at  me! 
I'm  a  creation  of  Jehovah!"  If  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God, 
and  I  almost  dared  to  believe  he  was 
— especially  after  the  miracle  I  had 
so  recently  seen  —  then  he  too  had 
been  present  at  their  creation. 


The  Storm  Gathers 

Lost  in  my  thoughts,  I  hadn't  be- 
come aware  of  the  black  storm 
clouds  which  began  to  sweep  across 
the  sky,  blotting  out  the  stars.  The 
wind  flowed  down  the  hillsides, 
picking  up  almost  hurricane  speed 
by  the  time  it  reached  the  lake.  The 
moment  of  serenity  vanished  with 
the  disappearence  of  the  stars.  My 
heart,  beating  like  a  drum,  sounded 
as  loud  to  me  as  the  fierce  gale 
which  at  the  first  gust  tore  our 
small  sail  to  shreds.  Wave  tried  to 
clamber  over  wave  in  a  desperate 
hurry  to  reach  the  far  shore.  Our 
tiny  boat  lurched  from  side  to  side 
like  a  drunken  man.  The  tiller  was 
torn  from  my  grasp.  We  were  all 
dumbfounded  at  the  fury  of  the 
storm  which  had  appeared  from  no- 
where. As  water  began  to  pour  in 
one  side,  we  climbed  toward  the 
other  side  to  keep  the  boat  upright. 
Then  that  side  began  to  sink.  I 
screamed  at  the  others  to  grab  the 
oars  and  pull  as  I  struggled  to  regain 
control  of  the  tiller  and  face  her 
bow  into  the  waves.  Panic-stricken 
faces  looked  frantically  for  the  oars 
which  had  been  thrown  pell-mell 
around  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  One 
by  one,  each  man  grabbed  an  oar 
and  somehow  inserted  it  into  the 
oarlock.  Now  the  terror  abated  a 
little  as  we  found  ourselves  instinc- 
tively performing  our  accustomed 
tasks.  I  strained  at  the  tiller  while 
the  burly  arms  and  shoulders  of  my 
friends  helped  to  pull  the  bow  of  the 
boat  directly  into  the  waves. 

Although  the  giant  waves,  tipped 
with  their  silver  crests  of  wind- 
driven   spray,    still   battered  like   a 
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huge  hammer,  I  began  to  believe  we 
could  make  the  far  shore  if  we  didn't 
ship  any  more  water.  But  then  — 
cries  of  fright!  Faces  contorted  with 
sheer  terror!  What  was  wrong  now? 
If  they  kept  calm,  we  could  make  it. 

A  trembling  hand  pointed  over  my 
shoulder.  Angrily,  I  turned  around. 
The  fear  I  had  experienced  earlier 
was  as  nothing  to  the  panic  that 
gripped  me  now.  Even  in  the  wind, 
I  felt  the  sweat  break  out  on  my 
face,  the  hair  on  my  head  beginning 
to  rise.  I  wasn't  aware  of  dropping 
the  tiller  and  running  to  the  middle 
of  the  boat  to  cower  among  my 
friends.  The  sight  was  beyond  de- 
scription or  belief!  If  the  others 
hadn't  seen  it,  I  would  have  thought 
I  had  lost  my  mind.  For  there,  com- 
ing ever  closer  to  the  boat,  was  a 
phantom  — -  walking  slowly,  steadily, 
across  the  waves.  As  it  came  closer, 
I,  like  the  others,  gave  vent  to  the 
screams  in  my  throat.  It's  arms 
reached  out  toward  us  and  my 
screams  dried  up.  And  now,  in  that 
moment  of  terrified  silence,  a  voice 
above  the  wind:  "Be  of  good  cheer. 
It  is  I  —  don't  be  afraid." 

It  was  Jesus  —  not  a  specter  from 
the  dead  risen  to  terrorize  us!  I  stood 
up  in  the  rocking  boat  and  cried, 
"Lord!  If  it's  you,  bid  me  come  to 
you  walking  on  the  water."  His  as- 
suring reply,  "Come!"  was  all  I 
needed  to  climb  over  the  side  and 
step  out  onto  the  sea.  One  step,  two 
steps  —  what  was  I  doing?  I  sud- 
denly was  aware  of  the  whistling 
wind,  the  fury  of  the  storm-lashed 
sea,  the  heaving  ship  behind  me.  For 
a  moment  I  took  my  eyes  off  his  face 
and    looked    down    at    the    waves 


greedily  pulling  at  my  feet  and 
ankles.  And  now  I  was  hurtling 
down  into  the  angry  foam.  Icy  cold 
water  embraced  me  in  a  hug  of 
death.  "LORD,  SAVE  ME!" 

The  touch  of  that  hand!  It  grasped 
my  upraised  wrist  in  a  grip  of  steel 
and  by  its  very  touch,  the  fear  was 
banished  from  my  mind.  In  its  place 
was  a  profound  sense  of  elation  and 
peace.  Now  I  was  lifted  by  that  grip 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  I 
walked  by  his  side,  through  the 
storm! 

Back  in  the  boat,  sitting  on  the 
seat  in  the  stern,  I  looked  up  just 
as  a  bolt  of  lightning  pierced  the 
sky.  He  was  standing,  feet  planted 
wide  apart  on  the  deck,  strong  left 
hand  gripping  the  mast  against  the 
rocking  of  the  boat.  Looming  above 
me,  he  seemed  to  fill  all  the  earth 
and  heavens.  Nothing  was  of  sig- 
nificance compared  to  him.  His  face 
was  framed  by  his  wind-whipped 
hair.  The  eyes,  as  they  looked  down 
at  me,  seemed  to  shine  more  bright- 
ly than  the  diamond  stars  I  had  seen 
earlier.  Love  and  awe  struck  my 
heart  as  I  realized  that  this  truly 
was  the  Very  Son  of  God!  At  that 
moment  I  made  a  resolution  in  my 
mind.  From  now  on  I  was  going  to 
live  up  to  the  name  he  had  given 
me.  I  would  be  a  rock!  I  would 
never  sink  again  whether  in  the  sea 
or  in  my  own  despair.  Having  made 
this  resolution,  I  felt  a  wild  exulta- 
tion in  my  inmost  being.  Trusting  in 
Jesus  the  Christ,  I  could  never  fail! 

Doubts  Recur 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  faith 
of  that  moment  never  left  me,  but 
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that  would  be  a  lie.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  you  that  from  that  time  on,  I 
lived  up  to  my  name  "Rock,"  but  it 
didn't  happen  that  way.  My  "rock- 
like" faith  too  often  sank  in  my  own 
sea  of  doubt.  I  doubted  him  when 
he  foretold  the  way  he  would  die.  I 
was  sure  he  was  wrong.  Then  I 
knew  that  I  would  stand  by  his  side 
though  all  others  should  fail  when 
he  stood  in  peril.  But  my  "rocklike" 
faith  plummeted  into  the  sea  of  fear 
when  I  was  confronted  by  a  young 
girl.  I  said  I'd  never  known  him. 
Almost  babbling  in  my  terror,  I  re- 
verted to  the  blaspheming,  cursing 
fisherman  that  I  was  before  I  had 
met  the  Master.  Soon  after  that, 
having  seen  his  forgiving  glance 
upon  me  as  they  took  him  away,  I 
went  out  into  the  black  night  and 
cried  bitterly,  plunging  into  another 
sea  —  the  sea  of  despair!  But  he  did 
not  abandon  me.  After  he  had  come 
back  from  death  itself,  he  ap- 
proached me  in  my  misery  as  he  had 
upon  the  sea  and  lifted  me  up  so 
that  I  could  walk  again  by  his  side. 
The  years  of  my  life  slipped  by  as 
grains  of  sand  slip  between  the 
fingers  of  one's  hand.  Before  I  knew 
it  I  was  old  and  gray.  Toward  my 
entering  glory,  as  I  reviewed  my  life, 
I  found  I  had  failed  so  many  times 
I  couldn't  even  number  them.  And 
yet,  somehow,  through  the  years,  he 


who  lived  on  in  my  heart  gave  me 
an  ever  more  mature  faith.  I  truly 
believe  that,  by  and  by,  I  began  to 
live  up  to  the  name  he  had  given 
me,  still  sinking  from  time  to  time 
to  be  sure,  but  growing  more  and 
more  into  the  potential  he  had  seen 
in  me  when  he  said,  "You  are  Petros, 
a  stone." 

I  understand  that  your  footprints 
are  imbedded  in  the  ancient  dust  of 
Sister  Moon.  Your  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  science  and  medicine  make 
my  age  appear  as  dry,  dusty  history 
which  is  hardly  worth  your  consider- 
ation. And  yet  .  .  .  and  yet  with  all 
the  accomplishments  of  your  in- 
credible civilization,  I  hear  cries  of 
deep  distress  ring  across  the  ages 
from  the  soul  of  modern  man.  You, 
too,  are  sinking  in  the  sea.  Your 
problems  are  the  same  as  those 
I  faced  2,000  years  ago.  Heed,  my 
brothers,  the  message  I  wrote  to  you 
in  a  long-ago  age:  "You  have  be- 
come living  stones  for  God's  use." 
You  are  stones,  even  as  I  was  a 
stone.  I  have  told  you  of  one  stone 
that  sank  and  rose  again.  So  by  the 
grace  of  God  given  to  me,  I  say  to 
you,  Look  up!  Look  to  the  Christ 
who  comes  to  you  across  the  waves 
and  through  the  storm.  He  who  is 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  for- 
ever will  lift  you  up  so  that  you  may 
walk  by  his  side.  ■  ■ 


TRUE  WISDOM 

An  old  man  was  approached  by  a  young  man  who  asked,  "You  are 
old  and  wise.  Tell  me,  what  is  life's  heaviest  burden?"  And  the  old 
man   answered   sadly,   "To  have   no   burden   to   carry."  —  Sunshine 
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For  their  mutual  health's  sake 


Church 


An  Interview  with  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ervin,  Jr. 

By  William  Hoffer 


SENATOR  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  (D- 
N.C.)  is  the  recognized  Con- 
gressional authority  on  matters  deal- 
ing with  basic  human  rights  as 
guaranteed  in  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. He  carries  a  copy  of  the 


and 
State 


I  Separate! 


Constitution  —  and      the      Bible  — 
wherever  he  goes. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law 
School  and  a  decorated  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  he  has  served  in  the 
Senate  for  19  years. 


In  1968  Senator  Ervin  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court  to  win 
a  battle  he  had  been  fighting  for  years.  The  Court  declared  that  any 
U.S.  taxpayer  has  the  legal  right  to  file  suit  in  a  Federal  Court  when 
he  feels  that  his  tax  money  is  being  illegally  used  to  support  a  reli- 
gious institution.  (Flast  vs.  Cohen,  392  US  83,  June  10,  1968.) 

Senator  Ervin  has  gained  recent  publicity  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Campaign  Practices  —  known  as  the  "Water- 
gate" Committee. 

Among  the  many  awards  Senator  Ervin  has  received  are  the 
George  Washington  Medal  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  and  the 
Religious  Liberty  Citation  of  Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State. 

He  is  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Morganton,  N.C. 

On  the  following  pages  Senator  Ervin  discusses  his  feelings  on  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and  state,  particularly  as  they  apply 
to  recent  attempts  by  religious  groups  to  finance  their  activities  with 
U.S.  tax  money. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  preservation  of  religious  freedom  is  im- 
portant to  America? 

A.  I'm  a  staunch  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state.  I  have  a  feeling  and  a  conviction  that  there  can  be  no  po- 
litical freedom  in  a  country  where  religion  dominates  the  state  and 
there  can  be  no  religious  freedom  in  a  country  where  the  state  domi- 
nates the  religious  organizations. 


Senator  Ervin  is  no  stranger  to  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  was  himself  twice 
wounded  in  battle  and  twice  cited 
for  gallantry  in  action  while  serv- 
ing as  a  Private  in  France  during 
the  First  World  War.  Among  the 
decorations  are  the  French  Four- 
ragere,  the  Purple  Heart  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  the  Silver  Star  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  He 
later  served  as  a  Captain  in  the 
Army  Reserve  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina National  Guard.  He  was  an 
aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  N.C. 
Governor  Ehringhaus. 


So  I  think  it's  essential  to  the  preservation  of  any  kind  of  liberty 
to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  church-state  separation  is  just  as  important 
now  as  it  was  when  the  Constitutional  guarantees  were  written? 

A.  I  think  it's  just  as  important  now  as  it  was  then. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  threats  to  religious  freedom  in  this 
country  today? 

A.  I  think  that  today  there's  an  increasingly  rising  demand  from 
some  religious  groups  that  their  activities  be  financed  out  of  tax 
money.  And  I  think  this  is  bad,  not  only  because  it  violates  the  First 
Amendment,  but  I  think  it's  bad  for  a  church.  I  think  that  when  a 
church  depends  upon  tax  money  for  the  support  of  its  activities  — 
rather  than  upon  the  voluntary  gifts  of  its  adherents  —  that  the 
church  loses  a  lot  of  its  spiritual  strength. 

Q.  Some  people  might  call  your  stand  an  irreligious  one.  Is  that  so? 

A.  No.  I  think  that  support  of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  is  not  only  required  by  the  Constitution,  but  also  that  it 
tends  to  promote,  rather  than  discourage,  religion. 

Q.  What  legal  safeguards  does  a  citizen  have  to  assure  that  his 
tax  money  is  not  used  to  finance  parochial  schools? 

A.  In  1968  the  Supreme  Court  made  a  historic  decision.  The  Flast 
case  originated  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York.  The  court  held  that  a  Federal  court  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
to  entertain  a  suit  by  a  single  taxpayer  who  claims  that  there  has  been 
a  misapplication  of  government  money.  In  other  words,  there  was  no 
way  to  enforce  the  First  Amendment  insofar  as  giving  Federal  tax 
funds  to  religious  groups. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  I  was  asked  to 
file  a  brief  and  argue  the  case.  The  Supreme  Court  laid  down  the 
principle  that  as  far  as  the  First  Amendment  is  concerned,  a  private 
taxpayer  can  bring  suit  in  a  Federal  court  to  challenge  the  validity 
of  grants  and  loans  of  Federal  tax  money  to  religious  denominations. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  average  voter's  attitude  toward  reli- 
gious liberty? 

A.  Most  of  the  people  originally  came  to  the  United  States  to 
escape  being  required  to  support  religious  institutions  whose  doctrines 
they  disbelieved.  And  I  think  that  most  Americans  still  feel  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  everlastingly  right  in  his  fight  to  secure  enact- 
ment of  the  statute  defending  religious  freedom  when  he  said  that 
to  compel  a  man  to  make  contributions  for  the  dissemination  of 
doctrines  he  disbelieves  is  most  sinful  and  tyrannical. 

Q.  But  some  parochial  school  officials  are  arguing  that  their 
schools  are  in  financial  trouble  and  that  therefore  they  should  re- 
ceive government  aid.  Is  this  argument  valid? 
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A.  No.  The  government  takes  tax  money  and  it  supports  public 
schools.  If  a  religious  institution  is  not  willing  or  able  to  finance  one 
of  its  activities  it  ought  to  discontinue  the  activity  and  let  the  chil- 
dren receive  public  education. 

One  of  the  bad  things  about  giving  parochial  schools  access  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  and  state  treasuries  is  that  you  injure  the 
public  school  system.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  public  school 
systems  don't  get  adequate  financing  —  either  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  state  governments. 

Q.  But  what  would  happen  if  the  parochial  school  system  broke 
down?  Would  the  public  school  system  be  able  to  handle  the  load? 

A.  The  public  school  system  would  necessarily  have  to  expand  and 
to  do  so  would  require  a  very  substantial  outlay  of  money.  But  the 
reason  the  parochial  school  systems  exist  is  because  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  attend  these  schools  want  their  children  to  receive  reli- 
gious instruction,  which  is  unconstitutional  for  them  to  receive  in  a 
public  school  system.  And  if  they  want  to  have  this  extra  thing  — 
and  I  think  religious  instruction  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  children 
—  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

You  can't  tell  me  that  in  a  country  like  this  where  there's  so  much 
money  spent  for  automobiles  that  people  can't  finance  parochial 
schools.  If  they've  got  enough  devotion  to  want  to  instruct  their  chil- 
dren in  religious  matters  they  can  finance  it. 

Q.  Some  states  have  adopted  a  plan  to  provide  state  money  for 
parochial  schools  on  the  basis  that  the  money  would  cover  expenses 
for  the  secular  subjects  that  were  taught  in  the  parochial  schools.  Do 
you  feel  that  this  rationale  is  valid? 

A.  No.  The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  in  several  cases  that  when 
you  have  a  religious  institution  that  is  financing  any  of  its  activities 
by  tax  money,  the  state  is  financing  that  religious  institution.  You 
cannot  put  secular  education  in  one  separate  package  and  put  reli- 
gious instruction  in  another  in  the  hands  of  the  same  people  and  say 
there's  any  separation  of  church  and  state. 

If  you  furnish  tax  money  to  finance  the  non-religious  activities  of 
a  religious  organization,  you  are  financing  that  religious  organization, 
because  you  enable  it  to  take  other  funds  and  use  them  to  teach 
religion. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  other  ways  that  states  have  provided 
aid  to  parochial  schools? 

A.  Some  of  them  undertake  to  provide  free  textbooks.  Of  course, 
if  you  furnish  the  textbooks  strictly  to  the  child  and  they're  the  same 
books  as  are  furnished  in  the  public  schools,  I  think  a  very  good  case 
can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that  that's  not  a  violation  of  the 

( Continued  on  page  50 ) 
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"Never  have  I  seen  a  better  comment  on  the  futility  of  war." 


BnCuKL 


By  Larry  L.  Hothem 


IT  WAS  outlandish,  like  something 
from  a  Fellini  movie.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  hunched  over,  behind  his 
house,  the  ground  only  inches  from 
his  intent  eyes.  His  long  blond  hair 
was  hanging  down,  touching  the 
ground.  He  was  surrounded  by  all 
kinds  of  photographic  equipment, 
like  satellites  in  orbit.  He  had  close- 
up  lenses,  tripods,  spare  film,  lights 
and  reflectors.  I  was  impressed. 

Before  I  go  on,  let  me  tell  you 
something  about  the  Professor.  I'm 
Pete  Sanders,  and  we're  buddies.  His 
real  name  is  Howie  Brinker,  but  we 
all  call  him  "Professor"  because  .  .  . 
well,  because  he's  so  darn  smart.  He 
doesn't  look  too  exciting  —  kind  of 
short  and  skinny  —  but  his  head  just 
never  stops. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of 
what    he's    like.    His    basement    is 


crammed  with  all  kinds  of  exotic 
electronic  stuff,  and  he's  forever  in- 
venting things.  He  even  has  a  couple 
of  patents  pending.  His  amateur 
photography  is  better  than  many 
professionals,  and  he  plays  chess  in 
a  championship  class.  He  also,  by 
the  way,  speed-reads,  plays  classical 
guitar  and  has  perfect  musical  pitch. 
At  our  school,  Southport  High,  he 
gets  straight  A's  and  ...  I  could  go 
on,  but  you  get  the  idea. 

Anyway,  just  then  he  was  into 
photography,  and  was  the  main  hope 
of  our  school  in  the  big  state  con- 
test. There's  half  a  dozen  entry 
classes,  and  the  Professor  would 
probably  get  a  top  prize  in  the  nat- 
ural science  division.  At  least,  I 
though  so.  It  turned  out  the  Pro- 
fessor wasn't  so  sure. 

I  walked  up  to  where  he  was  hard 
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at  work.  He  didn't  notice  me  until 
my  shadow  fell  across  what  he  was 
so  busily  watching.  "Hi  Professor/' 
I  said,  "Lose  a  contact  lens?  Yoga 
exercises?"  The  Professor  didn't  even 
smile.  "Hello,  Peter,"  he  said  solemn- 
ly, "I  thought  you  were  a  cloud." 
Sometimes  it's  hard  to  follow  the 
Professor's  thinking,  so  I  gave  the 
only  possible  response:  "Huh?" 

"This  afternoon,"  he  explained, 
"the  only  shadows  across  my  field 
of  vision  have  been  caused  by  cumu- 
lus clouds,  at  about  15,000  feet. 
Thus,  momentarily,  when  you  inter- 
fered with  the  sun's  normal  output 
of  rays  I  thought.  .  ."  I  finished  his 
sentence.  "You  thought  I  was  also 
a  cloud.  But  I'm  not.  I'm  your  friend 
Pete,  and  I  want  to  know  what's  go- 
ing on." 

"Sure,"  the  Professor  said,  getting 
to  his  feet.  "This  is  for  the  state 
photo  competition.  I'm  a  combat 
photographer."  "Right!"  I  said,  sens- 
ing a  put-on,  "And  I'm  Ari  Onassis, 
here  to  invite  you  aboard  my  yacht." 
The  Professor  laughed.  Occasionally 
he  enjoys  my  jokes.  "NOj  Peter,  I'm 
serious.  Take  a  look  for  yourself." 
He  motioned  toward  a  mounted 
camera  with  an  enormous  lens. 

I  LOOKED.  The  Professor  was 
right;  he  was  a  combat  photog- 
rapher. He'd  focused  on  a  fantastic 
ant  war,  with  large  red  ants  and 
black  ants  struggling  to  overcome 
one  another.  The  better  soldiers 
were  leaving  a  trail  of  vanquished 
enemy,  while  the  injured  limped 
away  from  the  fierce  scrambling.  En- 
larged by  the  lens,  it  was  a  com- 
pelling   glance    at    a    world    rarely 


noticed.  I  was  really  interested,  and 
I  told  the  Professor  so. 

"Yes,"  the  Professor  said,  "And 
I'm  getting  some  excellent  pictures 
showing  defense  of  territory,  struggle 
for  existing  food,  and  the  like.  Later, 
these  color  pictures  will  be  blown  up 
to  poster  size.  A  most  gratifying  dis- 
play, I  believe." 

"But,"  the  Professor  said  less 
cheerfully,  "A  problem  has  come 
up."  "Don't  tell  me,"  I  said.  "The 
ants  have  begun  peace  negotiations." 
"Nothing  so  simple,"  the  Professor 
sighed.  "Have  you  ever  heard  of  Sin- 
clair Sampson?"  I  had.  "You  must 
mean  'Shutterbug'  Sampson,  the 
teenage  camera  king,"  I  responded. 
The  Professor  nodded  slowly.  "I  do," 
he  said,  "I  do  indeed.  He  of  course  is 
entering  the  photo  contest  and  will 
submit  exceptional  work.  That's  a 
standard  challenge,  and  I  think  my 
pictures  will  be  superior  to  his.  I'm 
worried  about  several  other  things." 

This  was  nearly  the  longest  speech 
I'd  heard  the  Professor  make.  He 
really  was  worried  about  something. 
"OK,"  I  said,  "And  what's  the  rest 
of  it."  "Well,"  the  Professor  replied, 
"I  have  a  good  friend  who  goes  to 
Shutterbug's  school.  He  learned  that 
Shutterbug  has  been  receiving  pro- 
fessional help  for  this  contest." 

"What  kind  of  help?"  I  wanted  to 
know.  "His  uncle,  who  has  that  fa- 
mous New  York  commercial  studio, 
lent  him  at  least  a  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  special  hi-speed  equipment. 
He's  doing  a  color  picture  series  of 
hummingbirds  in  flight.  His  uncle 
also  plans  to  provide  custom  film 
developing  and  printing." 

"Wow,"  I  said,  "It  looks  like  uncle 
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is  doing  everything  but  pressing  the 
shutter."  "That  too!"  the  Professor 
said  grimly.  "My  informant  says  that 
Shutterbug  may  not  be  taking  all  the 
pictures  himself,  as  the  contest  rules 
clearly  state.  In  other  words,  he  may 
be  cheating."  The  Professor  shook  his 
head.  "And  there's  no  way  I  know 
to  stop  him.  I'm  not  even  sure  he's 
receiving  help;  even  if  he  is,  what 
can  I  prove?" 

"Well,"  I  suggested,  "You  already 
know  Shutterbug  personally,  right?" 
The  Professor  said  he'd  met  him  be- 
fore. "Then,"  I  continued,  "Why 
don't  you  innocently  stop  by  his 
place  and  look  around.  This  is  a 
small  state,  and  Southport  is  near  the 
middle,  so  he  can't  live  very  far 
away.  Then,  decide  for  yourself 
what's  going  on,  and  take  it  from 
there." 

"Great  idea,"  the  Professor  said. 
"I'll  do  that  this  weekend.  Maybe  I 
can  find  some  way  to  eliminate  un- 
fair competition,  if  any."  Then  the 
Professor  asked  me  if  I  had  a  camera 
of  my  own.  I  told  him  I  did,  but  it 
was  only  a  cheap  snapshot  model. 
"Never  mind  about  that,'  he  replied, 
"I  would  like  for  you  to  get  it  and 
take  some  shots  of  me  at  work  here. 
If  the  question  ever  comes  up,  I  can 
prove  that  I  actually  did  my  own 
work." 

I  got  the  camera  and  shot  a  whole 
roll  of  the  Professor  diligently 
photographing  ants  at  war.  "OK, 
Professor,"  I  said,  as  I  started  to 
leave,  "I'll  save  this  roll  in  case  any- 
thing happens.  And  don't  fog  your 
brain  over  this  other.  .  ." 

The  Professor  sprang  to  his  feet, 
a    strong    look    on    his    face.    "Of 
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course,"  he  nearly  shouted,  "The 
whole,  perfect  solution!  Now  some- 
where I  ought  to  have  one."  The 
Professor,  very  preoccupied,  picked 
up  all  his  camera  gear  and  ran  to- 
ward his  house.  "Thanks,"  he  yelled 
over  his  shoulder,  "Thanks  a  lot!" 
I'm  sure  my  mouth  was  still  open 
when  the  Professor's  back  door 
slammed  shut  behind  him.  It's  hard 
to  get  used  to  his  strange  ways. 

Everything  after  that  happened 
pretty  fast,  and  a  month  and  a  half 
passed.  The  big  contest  was  only  two 
weeks  away.  I'd  gotten  so  involved 
in  school  and  work  that  I  only  saw 
the  Professor  occasionally.  In  fact, 
the  one  time  I  tried  to  talk  with  him 
about  Shutterbug  he  merely  smiled 
strangely  and  assured  me  that  the 
situation  was  "securely  encom- 
passed," whatever  that  meant. 

However,  I'd  become  so  interested 
in  the  contest  myself  that  I  decided 
to  enter.  I  have  a  flair  for  human  in- 
terest shots  (so  everyone  tells  me), 
and  I  decided  to  enter  that  contest 
category.  I  went  around  Southport 
snapping  whatever  looked  promis- 
ing—  people,  pets,  things  like  that. 
I  had  everything  developed,  includ- 
ing the  roll  I  took  of  the  Professor 
at  work.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  more 
interesting  ones  I  had  enlarged.  Then 
I  wrote  a  one-sentence  caption  to 
describe  the  subject  and  activity, 
and  mailed  them  out. 

FINALLY,  the  day  of  the  big  con- 
test arrived.  It  was  a  Saturday,  so 
neither  the  Professor  nor  I  had 
school.  We  drove  together  to  the  ex- 
hibit building  in  our  state  capital, 
about  50  miles  way.  The  main  show- 


ing  lasted  until  2  p.m.,  with  the 
judges'  awards  due  an  hour  or  so 
later.  We  were  anxious  to  see  how 
the  Professor's  pictures  had  fared, 
but  both  of  us  were  also  interested 
in  how  well  Shutterbug  did. 

When  we  arrived,  we  had  to  ad- 
mit that  Shutterbug  managed  to  take 
exceptionally  good  pictures.  The 
hummingbirds  he'd  photographed 
looked  like  bits  of  moving  rainbows. 
It  was  definitely  superior  work. 

We  moved  on  to  the  other  ex- 
hibits, but  nothing  really  caught  us 
up.  Then,  at  the  Professor's  entries, 
we  had  to  stop.  People  were 
crowded  several  layers  deep  around 
the  pictures,  and  we  had  to  wait 
until  they  moved  away. 

Using  my  elbows  a  lot,  I  made 
my  way  up.  The  Professor  had 
caught  everything  he  wanted,  and 
then  some.  The  grains  of  sand  looked 
as  big  as  oranges,  each  with  a  sepa- 
rate, subdued  hue.  And  the  ant  bat- 
tles were  beyond  description.  The 
Professor  had  used  increased  magni- 
fication for  each  successive  shot  of 
the  series.  It  began  as  a  casual  look 
at  a  flood  of  two-colored  ants  and 
moved  to  a  tangle  of  fighting  sol- 
diers, each  striving  valiantly  to  over- 
come others. 

It  was  great  photography,  but  it 
was  more  than  that.  The  way  the 
Professor  had  captured  it,  one  could 
see  the  stupidity  of  blind  hate  be- 
tween color-species  —  almost  a  hint 
to  modern  America. 

The  last  picture  really  got  me.  It 
was  a  mammoth  blow-up  of  two 
ants,  from  opposing  sides,  that  had 
destroyed  each  other.  They  were 
frozen  in  contorted  anguish,  neither 


having  given  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 
One  almost  expected  to  see  rows  of 
white  crosses  stretching  behind  them 
into  infinity.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
better  comment  on  the  futility  of 
war. 

Possibly  I'd  read  more  into  the 
pictures  than  other  people  saw,  but 
I  don't  think  so.  Neither  did  the 
judges,  because  when  the  winners 
were  announced,  the  Professor  had 
taken  first  place.  Shutterbug  —  who 
wasn't  anywhere  to  be  seen  —  got  a 
firm  second.  The  Professor  was  de- 
lighted, and  I  didn't  miss  this  chance 
to  corner  him. 

"All  right,"  I  demanded,  "Exactly 
what  happened  with  you  and  Shut- 
terbug?" The  Professor  smiled  re- 
luctantly and  told  me.  "I  was  right," 
he  said  simply.  "That  time  I  went 
to  see  him,  Shutterbug  had  a  cage  of 
hummingbirds  and  his  usual  cam- 
eras. But  I  didn't  like  the  ultra-high- 
speed camera  evidently  provided  by 
his  uncle.  It  was  an  electronic  mar- 
vel, a  strobe  outfit  with  high-resolu- 
tion lens.  This  type  can  be  set  to 
shoot  automatically,  on  frame  an 
hour,  to  show  a  bean  sprouting,  for 
instance.  Or,  it  can  be  geared  up  to 
a  hundred  frames  a  second,  for  ultra- 
slow  motion,  like  bullets  in  flight. 

"Providing  you  know  how  to  han- 
dle it,  you  can  produce  miracles. 
There  are  only  a  few  cameras  like  it, 
mostly  in  experimental  and  testing 
labs.  And  I  knew  Shutterbug 
couldn't  use  it  —  only  someone  spe- 
cially trained."  "Like  his  uncle?"  I 
suggested.  The  Professor  nodded.  "I 
knew  that  whatever  pictures  came 
from  the  camera,  they  should  not  be 
permitted  in  the  photo  contest.   So 
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when  Shutterbug  wasn't  looking,  I 
fixed  the  camera,  thanks  to  you, 
Peter."  I  wanted  to  know  what  he 
meant. 

"Remember  what  you  said  in  my 
back  yard  —  about  not  getting  my 
brain  fogged?  Well,  one  of  the  ways 
film  does  get  cloudy  or  fogged  is  by 
exposure  to  radiation;  even  a  tiny 
bit  will  do  it.  And,  some  time  ago, 
people  were  warned  not  to  wear 
wrist  watches  with  radium  dials  that 
glowed  in  the  dark.  Over  a  long 
period  of  time,  that  can  be  danger- 
ous, like  X-rays  from  defective  TV 
picture  tubes." 

I  began  to  see  what  the  Professor 
was  getting  at.  "Then,"  the  Pro- 
fessor said,  "I  saw  my  chance  and 
slipped  a  radium  dial  I'd  brought 
with  me  into  the  fresh-film  con- 
tainer of  the  camera.  Whatever  film 
was  shot  thereafter  came  out  look- 
ing mighty  anemic.  They'll  find  the 
trouble  when  they  check  to  see 
what's  fogging  the  film,  and  think  it 
was  accidental."  I  had  to  congratu- 
late him.  He'd  shown  Shutterbug 
that  cheating  didn't  work  and  that 
his  pictures  in  the  exhibit  would 
have  to  stand  on  their  own  merit. 
Pretty  sharp  of  the  Professor,  and 
we  were  both  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults. 

About  then,  someone  handed  me 
me  a  big  envelope  with  a  fancy  seal 
on  it.  Inside  was  a  cash  award  and 


a  statement  that  I'd  won  third  prize 
in  the  human  interest  division.  I 
couldn't  believe  it.  Me?  A  winner? 
And  I'd  only  entered  on  a  whim,  at 
the  last  minute.  What  picture  had 
the  judges  liked? 

After  all  this,  I  should  have 
known,  I  really  should  have  known. 
The  picture  was  one  that  I'd  snapped 
of  the  Professor  at  work.  There  he 
was,  nose  just  above  the  ground,  all 
grim  determination.  I'd  called  it 
"Taking  a  Picture  of  Boy  Taking  a 
Picture,"  and  even  the  Professor  had 
to  laugh.  "Beautiful,"  he  kept  saying, 
"Just  beautiful." 

On  the  way  home,  I  was  chortling 
about  my  wisdom  and  good  luck  in 
the  contest  when  the  Professor  broke 
into  my  thoughts.  "You  know,"  he 
said  quietly,  "I  was  rather  concerned 
that  you  might  not  enter  the  con- 
test yourself.  I  was  even  more  con- 
cerned that  you  would  not  submit 
one  of  me  taking  pictures.  I  knew 
my  antics  would  be  most  appealing, 
and  the  photograph  would  stand  a 
good  chance  in  the  human  interest 
division." 

"What?"  I  exploded,  "You  mean 
you  set  the  whole  thing  up?  Me,  and 
Shutterbug  and  you  and  the  con- 
test? Impossible!  There's  no  way!" 
The  Professor  only  smiled  gently 
and  changed  the  subject.  To  this 
day  I'm  not  certain  what  happened. 
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Air  Force  doctors  at  work  on  Tai\ 


The  Changhua 


By  SSgt.  Tom  Stewart 

A  two-year-old  child  reclined  on 
a  makeshift  examining  table  in 
Changhua's  Maryknoll  mission  as 
Air  Force  doctors  Barry  Bercu  and 
Wardon  Wong  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  repair  the  mission's 
portable  cardiograph  machine.  With 
the  cords  of  the  machine  attached 
to  her  wrists  and  ankles,  she  clutched 
a  single  piece  of  candy.  Her  look 
said  that  she  wanted  to  eat  it,  and 
yet,  feared  that  if  she  did,  she  would 
no  longer  have  it. 

Doctor  Bercu  then  explained  that 
the  child  was  suffering  from  a  chron- 
ic heart  ailment,  complicated  by 
severe  malnutrition  He  needed  a 
cardiogram  but  couldn't  get  it. 

"Sometimes  I  think  that  we  should 
be  working  here,"  Doctor  Wong 
commented.  "Their  children  need  so 
much  medical  attention." 

One  by  one  the  children  and  their 
mothers  went  into  Sister  (Doctor) 
Antonio  Maria's  clinic,  each  appear- 
ing to  be  more  seriously  ill  than  the 
previous  one. 


Air  Force  Doctors  Wong  and  Bercu 
have  brought  a  new  measure  of  hope  to 
the  young  patients  at  Sister  Antonio 
Maria's  clinic  on  Taiwan. 

Doctors  Bercu  and  Wong  were 
working  with  minimum  instruments, 
patient  records  that  were  but  mere 
scraps  of  paper  rather  than  the  pre- 
cisely recorded  case  files  used  at  the 
Ching  Chuan  Kang  Air  Base  hos- 
pital and  practiced  medicine  by  the 
proverbial  seats  of  their  pants.  It 
was  a  far  cry  from  the  well  organ- 
ized well-baby  clinics  at  Air  Force 
hospitals.  The  majority  of  patients 
that  they  saw  had  chronic  illnesses. 
Yet  they  were  treated  with  the  same 
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This  youngster,  victim  of  a  congenital 
heart  disease,  registers  genuine  trust  as 
Dr.  Bercu  withdraws  a  generous  sample 
of  his  blood. 

calmness  that  one  might  expect  in 
the  treating  of  a  simple  virus. 

The  doctors  were,  as  they  do 
whenever  possible,  donating  their 
services,  doing  what  they  could  with 
what  they  had.  They  knew  what 
had  to  be  accomplished  and  were 
concerned  —  but  the  facilities  were 
just  not  available. 

The  mothers  were  not  demanding. 
Even  though  they  couldn't  speak 
English,  they  displayed  complete 
confidence    in    the    doctors.    They 


seemed  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
care  was  limited  and  they  were 
grateful  for  what  they  could  get. 

For  a  young  doctor  who  through- 
out the  week  sees  few  patients  who 
tax  the  medical  knowledge  of  a 
trained  technician,  a  day  at  Sister 
Antonio  Maria's  clinic  becomes 
"quite  an  experience,"  as  Doctor 
Wong  put  it.  It  was  Doctor  Wong's 
first  visit  to  the  Changhua  clinic  and 
apparently  a  real  eye-opener. 

The  first  child  brought  into  the 
clinic  was  a  six-year-old  weighing 
in  at  31  pounds.  He  was  diagnosed 
as  suffering  from  a  congenital  heart 
disease.  His  condition  was  so  bad 
that  he  had  to  have  a  blood  extrac- 
tion to  lower  his  blood  volume.  Al- 
though his  medical  records  were  but 
a  few  letters,  they  indicated  that  he 
was  to  undergo  a  critical  operation 
in  Taipei  this  winter. 

A  fifteen-year-old  boy  suffering 
from  rheumatic  fever  was  brought 
in.  Doctor  Bercu  tried  to  get  him 
hospitalized  immediately,  but  with 
no  success.  Among  other  things,  it 
was  a  matter  of  funds;  none  avail- 
able. The  boy  has  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult operation  lurking  somewhere 
in  his  future,  for  he  has  to  have  two 
heart  valves  replaced  with  artificial 
ones. 

"The  United  States  disposes  of 
so  much  medicine  when  it  becomes 
a  certain  age,  and  although  it  loses 
some  quality,  it's  still  good  and 
could  really  be  used  in  places  like 
this,"  Doctor  Bercu  commented. 

The  Changhua  Maryknoll  mission 
needs  a  lot  of  things  because  it  does 
so  much  for  so  many  people  who 
need  help. 
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The  bulk  of  credit  for  the  mission's 
accomplishments  must  surely  go  to 
Sister  Antonio  Maria,  who  for  over 
30  years  has  been  at  the  helm  of 
missions  both  on  the  mainland  of 
China  and  here  on  Taiwan.  A  nun, 
a  physician  and  a  diplomat  of  sorts, 
she  has  obviously  mastered  the  art  of 
love,  winning  the  hearts  of  many 
people  at  Ching  Chuan  Kang  Air 
Base,  as  well  as  those  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  mission. 


She  is  joined  year  after  year  by 
Air  Force  doctors  who  gladly  volun- 
teer their  time  to  supplement  the 
mission's  free  clinic.  It  was  the  air- 
men and  officers  who  "got  it  all 
together"  and  built  an  indoor  swim- 
ming pool  so  that  "Sister  Doctor" 
could  provide  her  polio  stricken 
patients  with  the  necessary  therapy. 

Together  they  keep  working  so 
that  the  clinic  and  its  people  may 
live.  ■  ■ 
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Ultimately,  this  15-year-old  boy  will 
have  to  undergo  extensive  heart  surgery 
to  repair  the  damage  inflicted  by  his 
rheumatic  disease.  The  two  USAF  phy- 
sicians donate  their  services  to  the  Mary- 
knoll-run  clinic 


Without  the  help  of  friends  like  Dr. 
Bercu  and  Dr.  Wong,  these  children,  all 
sufferers  from  congenital  and  rheumatic 
heart  diseases,  would  have  bleak  futures. 
Dr.  Bercu  is  a  pediatrician  at  Ching 
Chuan  Kang  Air  Base,  Taiwan. 
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Better  than  a  phone  call 
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ARE  YOU  ONE  of  those  who 
dreads  the  chore  of  writing  a 
letter?  Do  you  hate  to  send  a  note 
to  a  friend  —  realizing  he  will  have 
to  ponder  over  and  decipher  your 
pen  scratching?  Do  you  put  off 
hauling  out  the  typewriter  and  typ- 
ing a  note  —  or  don't  you  have  a 
typewriter  to  make  those  pen 
scratches  legible? 

If  far  away  relatives  are  unhappy 
with  you  because  of  your  lack  of 
communication,  why  don't  you 
try  an  easier  way,  a  more  personal 
way  of  correspondence?  Don't  type 
it  —  tape  it! 

Jean,  one  of  my  writer  friends, 
adopted  the  idea  when  she  heard  of 
a  woman  in  a  nursing  home  who 


By  Florence  Kilgore 

wanted  to  communicate  with  some 
one  about  poetry  she  had  composed. 
One  large  problem  stood  in  the 
woman's  way  —  she  had  a  crippling 
disease  which  had  rendered  her 
hands  useless. 

What  to  do?  She  was  supplied 
with  a  small  cassette  tape  recorder, 
and  she  was  instantly  back  in  the 
communication  business.  The  day 
Jean  received  the  first  tape  from 
Sylvia,  she  phoned.  Excitedly,  she 
asked,  "Do  you  want  to  hear  it 
over  the  phone,  or  do  you  want  to 
come  out  here  and  help  me  tape 
back  to  her?" 

I  chose  the  latter.  Sitting  in  Jean's 
living  room,  Sylvia  became  a  living 
reality  to  us  as  we  listened  to  her 


Mrs.  Kilgore  is  a  freelance  writer  who  may  be  addressed  at  3440  N. 
Hermitage  Rd.t  Sharpsville,  PA  16150. 
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own  voice  tell  us  of  her  plight.  Jean 
had  borrowed  a  small  cassette  tape 
recorder  to  play  Sylvia's  tape  and  to 
send  a  bit  of  herself  back  through 
the  mail  —  her  own  voice. 

While  we  listened,  we  learned 
much  about  Sylvia.  She  became 
much  more  than  a  person  we  had 
heard  about.  Jean,  also  physically 
handicapped  (she  uses  a  walker  to 
get  around),  felt  an  empathy  with 
this  new  friend.  They  had  common 
bonds  —  physical  handicaps  and  a 
love  of  poetry. 

Once  the  handy  little  transistor- 
ized recorders  were  in  our  posses- 
sion, we  found  a  myriad  of  uses  for 
them.  Jean's  mother  and  sister  lived 
in  distant  states.  Jean  would  send 
(for  sixteen  cents  —  no  more  than  a 
large  greeting  card)  a  tape  to  her 
sister  in  New  Jersey  who  would  then 
tape  on  the  back  side  and  send  it 
on  to  their  mother  in  Florida,  who 
was  very  ill.  What  better  gift  to  a 
sick  mother  than  a  personal  message 
from  both  daughters  in  their  own 
voices? 

Church  Away  From  Church 

One  of  the  largest  churches  in  our 
town  had  long  had  the  practice  of 
sending  out  copies  of  the  preacher's 
sermons  to  shut-ins.  Our  own  small 
church  decided  to  personalize  such 
a  service.  A  tape  recorder  was 
placed  in  the  pulpit  each  Sunday. 
A  "Tape  Steward"  was  appointed. 
After  each  sermon  the  Steward 
would  remove  the  cassette  and  take 
it  to  each  one  of  the  shut-ins.  This 
provided  an  added  bonus  over  the 
printed  sermons  —  the  listeners 
heard  the  inflections  of  the  preach- 


er's voice,  the  choir's  beautiful  music 
—  the  closest  thing  we  could  offer 
to  being  there  in  person. 

The  preacher  must  recognize  this 
fact  too,  for  early  one  Monday 
morning  I  found  him  knocking  at 
my  door,  cassette  in  hand.  He 
grinned,  "Yesterday  was  the  only 
Sunday  I  can  remember  that  you 
didn't  come  to  church,  but  that  isn't 
going  to  help  you  a  bit.  I  wrote  this 
sermon  for  you,  and  now  you're  go- 
ing to  listen  to  it." 

I  found  another  use  for  my  re- 
corder. During  a  restless  night, 
whenever  things  came  to  mind,  by 
simply  reaching  over,  pressing  a 
button  and  verbally  jotting  down 
thoughts  and  reminders,  I  could 
relax.  It's  much  easier  to  drift  off 
to  sleep  once  you've  released  the 
thoughts  from  your  mind.  In  the 
morning  the  tape  reminds  me  of  my 
night-time  thoughts. 

During  the  day  I  leave  the  re- 
corder by  the  phone  for  use  as  a 
memo  pad  —  so  much  better  than 
the  old  way  of  rummaging  for  a 
pad  and  pencil! 

At  a  recent  civic  meeting  nearly 
as  many  tape  recorders  as  people 
showed  up.  Instant  replay  clarified 
questions  which  occurred  after  the 
speech  was  over.  Important  data  was 
passed  on  via  tapes  to  those  who 
couldn't  attend  and  needed  the  in- 
formation. 

Last  Christmas  I  taped  one  of  my 
favorite  seasonal  stories  and  sent 
it  to  a  friend.  Facts  about  her 
grandfather  had  been  the  basis  for 
the  Christmas  inspiration,  and  I 
wanted  to  share  it  personally  with 
her.  I  made  another  tape  and  gave 
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it  to  our  banker  friend.  He  phoned 
and  asked  if  he  could  keep  the 
tape.  He  said  he  was  touched  by 
the  story.  I  assured  him  it  was  his. 
I  was  touched  later  when  I  learned 
he  had  shared  it  with  a  group  of 
his  friends  at  a  Christmas  party. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  possi- 
bilities for  tapes.  For  years  I  have 
procrastinated  about  writing  to  my 
sister,  who  lives  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  away.  If  she  ever  received 
all  the  letters  I  have  composed  in  my 
head,  she  would  have  to  find  a 
separate  room  to  keep  them  in.  Up 
until  now  that  is  where  I  have  kept 


most  of  them  —  in  my  head.  Long 
ago  we  gave  up  having  very  many 
visits  by  phone  —  the  monthly 
phone  bill  proved  how  we  can  get 
carried  away  and  talk  endlessly. 

For  her  next  gift,  instead  of  a 
phone  call  or  a  conventional  present, 
I  plan  to  buy  her  a  cassette  tape  re- 
corder. As  the  reels  wind  we  can 
both  unwind  and  say  what  thoughts 
are  on  our  minds  and  hearts.  Our 
families  can  add  their  thoughts  — 
put  the  cartridge  in  its  mail  folder 
and  simply  send  it  on  its  way.  How 
much  better  to  tape  it  than  to  type 
it!  ■  ■ 


SENATOR  ERVIN 

( Continued  from  page  38 ) 

doctrine  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

But  you've  got  to  recognize  this:  if  you  begin  to  give  money  to 
parochial  schools  for  one  purpose  you'll  wind  up  giving  it  for  all 
purposes,  and  you'll  be  paying  people  to  actually  teach  religion. 

Q.  If  a  religious  school  was  in  financial  trouble,  wouldn't  it  be 
better  from  the  school's  viewpoint  to  accept  governmental  aid,  rather 
than  to  close  down? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  so,  because  I  don't  think  it's  well  for  a  reli- 
gious denomination  under  any  circumstances  to  consent  —  even  for 
its  own  benefit  —  to  a  violation  of  religious  freedom. 

Q.  What  would  happen  if,  in  the  future,  religious  organizations 
did  persuade  the  Federal  Government  to  finance  their  activities? 

A.  If  you  start  giving  tax  money  to  religious  denominations,  you 
are  going  to  stir  up  dissension  throughout  the  country,  because  the 
amount  of  money  that  a  particular  religious  group  would  get  would 
be  contingent  upon  its  political  power.  You  would  embroil  all  of  the 
nation  in  quarrels  among  different  denominations. 

Q.  What  has  caused  you  to  become  so  involved  in  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  religious  freedom? 

A.  Because  I  feel  that  the  greatest  gift  that  the  Good  Lord  and 
the  government  can  give  to  an  individual  is  freedom.  ■  ■ 

(Ed.  note:  On  December  19,  1973,  Senator  Ervin  announced  that  he 
will  not  seek  reelection  when  his  term  expires  later  this  year.  He  is 

now  77. ) 
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Who  invented  it? 


Delightful 
Practice 
of  Kissing 


OLIVER  Wendell  Holmes  once 
wrote:  "The  sound  of  a  kiss  is 
not  so  loud  as  that  of  a  comma,  but 
its  echo  lasts  a  great  deal  longer." 
Someone  else  has  said  that  a  kiss  is 
a  pleasant  reminder  that  two  heads 
are  better  than  one.  In  spite  of  these 
observations,  the  kiss  has  a  different 
meaning  for  different  people  —  gov- 
erned by  the  perspective  of  the  per- 
son involved.  To  a  youngster  under 
ten  a  kiss  is  just  plain  "mush."  To 
the  sophisticated  teen-age  female  it's 
a  casual  and  satisfying  way  of  say- 
ing, "Thanks  for  a  lovely  evening." 
The  scientist  defines  it  succinctly  as 
the  "juxtaposition  of  two  obicularis 
oris  muscles  in  a  state  of  contrac- 
tion." 

Kissing  has  come  to  be  so  much  a 
part  of  our  lives  that  we  accept  it 
as  something  as  natural  and  innate 


By  Henry  N.  Ferguson 


as  eating  and  sleeping.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  fact. 

Actually,  the  kiss  —  as  we  know 
it  today  —  is  a  relatively  new  "in- 
vention," which  originated  largely 
through  accident.  As  an  expression 
of  romantic  love  between  the  sexes, 
it  was  completely  unknown  to  civili- 
zation for  thousands  of  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  custom  of  kiss- 
ing has  been  around  long  enough  to 
have  generated  a  host  of  supersti- 
tions, several  of  which  are  still  ob- 
served today. 

Do  you  know  why  men  line  up  at 
the  wedding  reception  to  kiss  the 
bride?  It's  because  of  an  old  English 
belief  that  all  who  kiss  the  bride 
after  the  ceremony  will  have  good 
luck  for  a  year. 

Kissing  a  bruised  spot  to  make  it 
stop  hurting  stems  from  a  practice 
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by  knights  during  the  Middle  Ages 
of  sucking  poison  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  battle. 

The  Welsh  have  long  believed 
that  the  sex  of  the  first  baby  kissed 
by  a  bride  determines  the  sex  of  her 
own  firstborn.  The  French  declare 
that  if  a  dark-complexioned  man 
kisses  a  maiden,  she  should  expect  a 
proposal  —  but  not  necessarily  from 
him!  And  in  the  Dark  Ages  kissing 
a  pretty  woman  was  almost  a  guar- 
anteed cure  for  a  headache. 

When  kissing  first  came  into  use, 
it  had  no  relation  to  romance.  Back 
in  the  early  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  perfunctory  touching  of 
lips  was  merely  a  token  of  civility, 
employed  chiefly  in  the  greeting  of 
kinsman  and  close  friends. 

Inadvertently,  the  advent  of 
Christianity  led  to  the  "discovery" 
of  the  kiss  as  an  expression  of  en- 
dearment. The  early  Christians 
adopted  the  innocent  and  artless 
kiss  of  their  day  as  a  symbol  of  their 
brotherhood. 

However,  as  the  Christians  grew 
in  number  and  the  practice  became 
more  widespread,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  some  of  the  brethren 
had  accidentally  uncovered  tantaliz- 
ing qualities  in  the  kiss  which  seri- 
ously threatened  its  innocence. 
About  this  time,  too,  pagan  hus- 
bands began  to  offer  strenuous  ob- 
jections to  their  Christian  wives  be- 
ing kissed  by  the  brethren. 

Before  matters  could  get  out  of 
hand,  church  officials  hastily  ruled 
that  brethren  must  in  the  future 
confine  their  kisses  to  members  of 
their  own  sex.  The  proclamation  of 
this    prohibition    awoke    non-Chris- 


tians to  the  realization  that  this  kiss- 
ing business  just  might  offer  potent 
and  interesting  possibilities. 

EXPERIMENTATION  elevated 
this  premise  to  the  level  of  fact 
—  and  the  romantic  kiss,  as  we 
know  it  today,  firmly  established  its 
niche  in  the  human  scheme  of 
things. 

The  kiss  has  blazed  a  most  inter- 
esting trail  through  the  pages  of 
history  —  its  effects  sometimes  more 
intoxicating  than  any  wine,  and 
more  overpowering  than  a  drug.  In 
history  and  legend,  kisses  have 
brought  doom  to  many,  have  started 
wars,  and  created  an  industry.  The 
Judas  kiss  is  the  most  famous  kiss 
of  betrayal.  Paris,  Prince  of  Troy, 
precipitated  the  ten-year  Trojan 
War  when  he  dared  to  kiss  Helen. 
One  kiss  led  to  another,  and  before 
Paris  knew  what  was  happening  a 
jealous  husband  was  leading  a 
Greek  army  to  teach  the  Trojans  to 
keep  their  lips  to  themselves. 

Cleopatra's  kisses  have  been  leg- 
endary for  several  centuries,  too. 
Historians  say  they  destroyed  Mark 
Antony  and  probably  sealed  the 
doom  of  Rome. 

Men  were  not  long  in  realizing 
that  a  kiss  could  get  a  fellow  into 
trouble.  So  they  did  the  obvious 
thing  —  dotted  history  with  anti- 
kissing  laws.  An  ancient  Greek  who 
was  caught  kissing  a  gal  on  the 
streets  —  wife  or  not  —  was  subject 
to  the  death  penalty.  But,  in  private, 
kissing  became  so  popular  among 
the  Greeks  that  women  were  in- 
spired to  perfume  and  color  their 
lips  to  make  them  more  "kissable" 
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—  thereby  initiating  the  cosmetics 
industry. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  always 
been  a  few  dissenters  who  failed  to 
succumb  to  the  spell  of  the  kiss.  For 
instance,  Jonathan  Swift,  the  noted 
English  satirist,  once  wrote:  "Lord! 
I  wonder  what  fool  it  was  that  first 
invented  kissing." 

Then  there  were  a  few  disillu- 
sioned philosophers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  —  likely  with  whiskers  —  who 
were  certain  the  practice  stemmed 
from  the  Devil.  Charles  Darwin,  fol- 
lowing in  their  footsteps,  attempted 
to  take  the  romance  out  of  kissing 
by  trying  to  trace  the  practice  back 
to  the  lower  animals  who  seize  their 
prey  with  their  teeth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  scandal-plagued  and  ego- 
endowed  minister  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  once  described  the  kiss  he 
bestowed  upon  a  lady  friend  as 
"paroxysmal. " 

The  Greeks,  who  were  anything 
but  slow-witted,  did  their  best  to 
keep  the  delights  of  kissing  from 
contaminating  the  morals  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  Husbands  made  their 
wives  eat  onions  before  permitting 
them  to  go  out  in  public  alone. 
Persians  used  to  cage  a  woman 
caught  kissing  in  public  and  suspend 
her  from  the  city  gate  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  the  man  involved  was 
whipped  through  the  streets.  Even 
today  there  is  a  Connecticut  law 
that  forbids  a  man  to  kiss  his  wife 
on  Sunday. 

Universities  and  other  institutions 
have  done  a  considerable  amount  of 
research  on  the  subject  of  kissing, 
resulting  in  some  interesting  obser- 


vations. For  example,  such  tests  in- 
dicate that  even  a  person  in  good 
health  transmits  an  astounding 
legion  of  germs  when  he  kisses  his 
lady  love.  Such  germs  appear  hor- 
rifyingly intimidating  under  the  mi- 
croscope, yet  more  often  than  not, 
they  prove  to  be  completely  harm- 
less little  microorganisms  —  not 
worth  any  great  amount  of  consider- 
ation. 

Research  has  also  developed  the 
fact  that  a  high-voltage  kiss  tends 
to  jet-propel  the  emotions  into  orbit, 
while  at  the  same  time  chloroform- 
ing the  intelllect.  Another  interest- 
ing statistic  that  has  been  uncovered 
is  that  a  girl  doesn't  enjoy  peak  sat- 
isfaction from  a  kiss  until  she 
reaches  the  age  of  28;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  man  reaches  his  zenith  of 
pleasure  at  18. 

There  are  some  fringe  benefits  to 
kissing  that  many  people  don't  know 
about.  An  insurance  study,  made  re- 
cently, reveals  the  fact  that  the  hus- 
band who  kisses  his  wife  every 
morning  before  leaving  for  work  will 
probably  live  five  years  longer  than 
the  one  who  doesn't. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  a 
kissing  husband  will  have  fewer 
auto  accidents,  lose  up  to  50  per- 
cent less  time  because  of  illness  and 
earn  20  to  30  percent  more  than  the 
nonkissing  husband. 

The  manner  in  which  we  kiss  — 
puckered  lips  touching  puckered  lips 
—  is  a  shock  to  many  foreigners. 
For  kissing,  like  any  other  fine  art, 
is  executed  differently  in  different 
lands.  For  example,  pressing  the  lips 
together  would  startle  a  Mongolian. 
He  prefers  to  bring  his  nose  into 
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light  contact  with  his  beloved  one's 
cheek  or  forehead  while  breathing 
slowly  through  his  nostrils.  An  Ab- 
yssinian kneels  down  and  kisses  the 
ground  to  express  his  adoration.  A 
Turk  kisses  his  own  hand,  then 
places  it  on  his  forehead.  Other 
methods  include:  blowing  on  each 
other's  hands;  rubbing  one's  right 
ear  and  sticking  out  the  tongue 
while  smacking  the  lady  on  the 
stomach. 

In  some  European  cultures  men 
kiss  each  other  on  both  cheeks  when 
they  meet  or  part  company.  Russian 
men  kiss  each  other  on  the  mouth. 

All  of  which  just  goes  to  prove 
that  whatever  the  technique  used, 
kissing  is  a  wonderful  delight,  a 
delicious,  delicate  act,  and  a  charm- 
ing practice  which  enjoys  a  universal 
popularity,  as  well  as  being  just 
about  the  most  effective  helper 
Cupid  could  possibly  have  devised. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

March 

DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1    1  Samuel  26:2-23 

2    Luke    6:27-38 

Getting  Rid  of  a  Guilt  Complex 

3  Sunday  .  .  .  Genesis    3:1-7 

4    Psalms 51:1-17 

5    Romans    5:12-19 

6    Matthew 4:1-11 

7    1  Peter  3:18-22 

8  Psalms    91:1-15 

9    Romans    10:8-13 

Walking  Straight 

10  Sunday  .  .  .  Genesis    12:1-4 

11     Psalms  33:1-9 

12    2  Timothy  1:8-10 

13  Matthew  17:1-9 

14    Genesis    22:1-3 

15    Psalms 27:1-14 

16    Genesis    15:5-18 

God  Keeps  His  Promise 


17  Sunday 

18    

19 

20    

21 

22    

23 


Exodus    17:3-7 

Psalms 95:1-9 

I  Corinthians 10:1-12 

Exodus    20:1-17 

Psalms  19:8-11 

Luke    13:1-9 

Romans 5:1-8 


Making  Friends  Again 

24  Sunday  ...  1  Samuel    16:1-3 

25    Psalms 23:1-6 

26    John    9:1-33 

27    Ephesians 2:4-10 

28    John    3:14-21 

29    2  Corinthians   5:17-21 

30    Luke    15:1-7 

True  Righteousness 

31  Sunday        Ezekiel    37:12-14 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  1865  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10023 
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The  General  Commission 
HONORS  LIST 

RECIPIENTS  OF  THE 
CERTIFICATE  OF  APPRECIATION 
FOR  THE  THIRD  QUARTER,   1973 


DATE       RECIPIENT 

7/13       BG  &  Mrs.  Calvert  P. 
Benedict 


ARMY 
CHAPLAIN  and  INSTALLATION 

Cpt.  Jerry  D.  Reynolds 

Hq.  The  Advanced  ROTC  Summer 

Camp 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 


7/16       Mrs.  Kathrine  Timm  Moore 
Mrs.  Marian  Vann 
Maj.  Charles  R.  Wendt 

7/24       BG  Anthony  F.  Daskevich 


7/25       Col  Robert  S.  McGowan 
LTC  Homer  D.  McKalip 

7/30       Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hu  Harrill 


7/30      MG  L.  B.  Taylor 


8/9         CW3  &  Mrs.  Jerry  E. 
Cottingham 
SGT  Samuel  T.  Pellegrino 

9/4         LTC  &  Mrs.  Jawes  A. 
Damon 

9/24      SFC  George  C.  Baker 


Col  James  R.  Boggs 

Hq.  U.  S.  Army  School/Trng 

Center 
Fort  Gordon,  Georgia 

LTC  Aubrey  E.  Smith 
Hq.  2d  Sup  Com  (Corps) 
APO  New  York  09160 

Maj  Paul  D.  Hopkins 

Hq.  194th  Armored  Brigade 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

LTC  Russell  W.  Stroup 
Hq.  Pacific  Area  Command 
Fort  Clayton,  Canal  Zone 

CPT  Taylor  L.  Sharp 
U.  S.  Army  Adm.  Center 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

Maj  John  P.  Torp 
Hq.  3d  Armored  Div. 
APO  New  York  09039 

Maj  Mauno  M.  Kalliomaa 

1st  AIT  Bde,  USA  Armor  Center 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Maj.  Edward  D.  Mouchette 

Hq.  U.  S.  Army  Reception  Station 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  65473 
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DATE      RECIPIENT      CHAPLAIN  and  INSTALLATION 


ARMY  (Cont'd) 


9/27       Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul 
Rahenkamp 


CPT  Albert  C.  Skinner 
Dugway  Proving  Ground 
Dugway,  Utah  84022 


NAVY 


9/11       TMC  Delmer  L.  Mattison 


9/18       Capt  Robert  L.  Baker,  MC 


9/25       Mrs.  Sonia  Guzman 


Cdr  E.  Blant  Ferguson 

U.  S.  Naval  Station,  Box  41 

FPO  New  York  09571 

Cdr  L.  Randall  Rogers 
Naval  Hospital 
Great  Lakes,  111. 

Cdr  Ernest  M.  Reagan,  Jr. 
1st  Marine  Div,  FMF 
FPO  San  Francisco  96602 


AIR  FORCE 


8/7        Col  James  H.  Macia,  Jr. 


8/13       Lt  Col  (Dr.)  &  Mrs.  Laird 
F.  Schaller 


Col  Stanley  W.  Spiewak 
Hq,  U.  S.  Air  Force  Security 

Service 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Maj  Paul  L.  Stanley 
Davis-Monthan  AFB 
Tucson,  Ariz. 


VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

7/10      Clyde  Marshall 


7/27       Ann  Kaiser 
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Chaplain  Roscoe  B.  Garris 

V.  A.  Center 

Mountain  Home,  Tenn.  37684 

Chaplain  George  S.  Thilking 
V.  A.  Hospital 
Canadaigua,  N.  Y.  14424 


We  need  to  have  some  things  "down  pat/ 


Memorizing 

and  the  Little  Red  School  House 


By  Mike  LeFan 


IN  THE  DAYS  of  the  proverbial 
Little  Red  School,  House,  teach- 
ers had  students  memorizing  such 
goodies  as  Canterbury  Tales  and 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  via  the 
Whack-On  Technique.  Every  time  a 
youngster  misquoted  a  line  she'd 
whack  him  on  the  knuckles  with  her 
ruler.  Many  Sunday  School  teachers 
put  students  to  learning  Bible  verses 
the  same  way. 

Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  people 
were  soured  on  memorizing  because 
of  such  teaching  methods.  The 
teachers  meant  well,  but  their  ap- 
proach left  a  bad  taste  in  many 
mouths  and  so  it's  little  wonder  that 
memorizing  got  a  bad  name. 

"Who  cares?"  you  ask.  The  Viet- 


nam POWs  offer  a  living  example 
of  the  value  of  memorizing  during 
their  years  of  imprisonment  in  North 
Vietnam.  Since  being  released,  many 
of  these  men  have  told  of  the  inner 
strength  which  they  drew  from  their 
clandestine  Bible-quoting  sessions 
while  in  prison.  Reciting  treasured 
Scripture  passages  can  be  a  cool 
spring  of  comfort  for  the  mind  and 
soul  during  periods  of  stress  and 
loneliness. 

In  addition  to  building  up  the 
inner  person,  memorization  from  the 
Bible  has  practical  advantages  every 
day.  Long-term  benefits  are  fine,  but 
immediate  rewards  are  better.  Pri- 
vate recitation  of  memory  verses  can 
overcome  the  tension  and  boredom 


Mr.  LeFan  is  a  freelancer  who  may  be  contacted  at  1802  South  13, 
Temple,  TX  76501. 
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encountered  in  waiting  for  doctor 
appointments,  planes  or  other  sit- 
and-wait  situtions.  The  mother  of  a 
third  grader  uses  the  time  she 
spends  waiting  for  her  son  to  get  out 
of  school  to  memorize  Jesus'  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  many  other  pas- 
sages as  well.  "When  I  started,"  she 
said,  "I  just  couldn't  believe  I  was 
learning  so  much  in  such  short 
snatches  of  time.  Now  I'm  looking 
for  more  free  minutes  to  use  for 
memorizing."  Obviously,  memorizing 
isn't  the  old  bugaboo  we've  made  it 
out  to  be. 

Why  this  emphasis  on  remember- 
ing Bible  verses?  Long  ago  Plato 
said,  "Knowledge  is  but  to  remem- 
ber." Once  armed  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  remembering  God's  word 
you  can  say  with  the  psalmist,  "O 
how  love  I  thy  law!  It  is  my  medi- 
tation all  the  day.  Thy  command- 
ment makes  me  wiser  than  my 
enemies.  .  ."  (Ps.  119:97,  98). 
As  Paul  told  young  Timothy,  "All 
scripture  is  inspired  by  God  and 
profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof, 
for  correction  and  for  training  in 
righteousness"    (II   Timothy   3:16). 

The  Apostie  Paul  also  urged  the 
Colossian  Christians  to  "Let  the 
word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  rich- 
ly. .  .  (Colossians  3:16).  And  again 
he  exhorted  Timothy  to  "Do  your 
best  to  present  yourself  to  God  as 
one  approved,  a  workman  who  has 
no  need  to  be  ashamed,  righdy 
handling  the  word  of  truth"  (II 
Timothy  2:15). 

Simple,  but  Effective  Techniques 

Agreed,  memorizing  Scriptures  is 
a  good  thing.  So  how  do  you  do  it? 
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Like  other  skills,  memorization  de- 
mands a  certain  level  of  daily  atten- 
tion. Just  like  a  golfer  has  to  prac- 
tice every  day  to  "groove"  his  swing, 
a  memorizer  too  must  practice  daily 
to  "groove"  the  words  into  the  brain. 
You'll  have  to  decide  from  which 
version  of  the  Bible  you  want  to 
memorize.  Many  people  will  prefer 
either  the  King  James  or  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  because  of  their 
familiarity.  Whichever  you  like, 
here's  some  straight-from-the-horse's- 
mouth  help  on  memorizing  from 
clergymen,  students  and  memory  ex- 
perts. 

1.  Since  we're  creatures  of  habit, 
set  a  regular  schedule  for  memoriz- 
ing. Once  set,  stick  with  the  routine. 

2.  Establish  a  specific  place  for 
memorizing,  with  adequate  lighting, 
comfortable  temperature  and  no  dis- 
tractions. Sitting  in  your  study  chair 
—  preferably  at  a  desk  or  table  — 
will  automatically  shift  your  mind 
into  a  working  mood. 

3.  Use  your  free  minutes  to  re- 
view or  preview. 

4.  Have  a  goal  —  two  verses, 
twenty  verses  or  whatever. 

5.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the 
overall  content  and  meaning  of 
what  you're  going  to  memorize  so 
that  you'll  learn  ideas  and  concepts 
as  well  as  words. 

6.  Have  a  set  time  for  beginning 
and  ending  your  memory  work  ses- 
sions. Make  it  long  enough  to  get 
some  work  done,  but  keep  it  short 
enough  to  avoid  fatigue. 

7.  Study  a  passage  or  sentence 
and  then  repeat  it  to  yourself.  Repe- 
tition increases  your  mind's  reten- 
tion  by  from   25   to    100   percent. 


Preachers  and  others  who  must  mas- 
ter lengthy  passages  say  that  they 
scan  two  or  three  lines  and  then 
look  up  from  the  page  to  repeat  it. 
They  continue  this  till  the  material 
is  learned. 

8.  Briefly  review  yesterday's  work. 
Also  a  quick  once-over  before  going 
to  sleep  can  help  your  memorizing. 

9.  Work  with  a  partner.  Maybe 
misery  does  love  company,  but 
teamwork  can  be  fun. 

10.  Keep  a  dictionary  on  hand 
so  that  you  can  look  up  unfamiliar 
words. 

As  with  other  areas  of  learning, 
memorization  is  easier  if  you  have  a 
reasonably  sound  mind  and  body. 
Put    your   mind    in    a    good    mood 


through  prayer,  and  if  possible  put 
your  body  in  an  alert  state  by  going 
for  a  short  stroll  before  beginning  to 
memorize. 

It's  not  really  difficult  at  all,  and 
the  rewards  of  memorization  can  far 
outweigh  the  little  bit  of  effort  in- 
volved. Just  a  little  dedication  to  the 
task  is  all  that's  required.  Dividends 
will  be  plentiful. 

The  Bible  asserts  that  ".  .  .  as  a 
man  thinketh  within  himself,  so  is 
he"  (Prov.  23:7)  KJV.  Set  up  your 
own  program  of  Scripture  memori- 
zation and  let  the  word  dwell  in  you 
richly  so  you  can  say  with  the 
psalmist,  "I  have  laid  up  thy  word 
in  my  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin 
against  thee."    (Ps.   119:11).     ■  ■ 


^^      ft&W4-~ 
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Ann  Kaiser,  a  recent  recipient  of  the  General  Commission's  Appreciation 
Certificate,  is  the  fourth  member  of  her  family  to  serve  as  organist  for 
Protestant  services  at  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  Canadaigua, 
N.Y.  The  award  was  presented  by  Hospital  Director  Arden  Collins  with  the 
obvious  approval  of  Chaplain  George  Thilking. 


News  in  Pictures 
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in  These! 


By  Wilson  Breaker,  Jr. 


Jim  Bolden:  For  My  Friends:  Sound  Associates,  Box  M,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  49501.  "Amazing  Grace";  "Ghetto";  "He  Ain't  Heavy";  "Lamb's 
Holy  Feast";  Make  Friends";  "Let  My  People  Go;"  "Little  Play  Soldiers"; 
"Creation";  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy";  and  "Right  Now."  Personnel:  Jim  Bolden 

—  featured  vocalist;  George  Broekema  —  guest  singer;  Dan  Barker  —  piano 
and  organ;  Ar  Jaa  —  drums  and  percussion;  Terry  Loughlin  —  guitar;  Mike 
Mikulka  —  guitar  and  bass  harmonica;  Fred  Petry  —  drums  and  percussion; 
Dave  Pollard  and  Jack  Ross  —  bass. 

Jim  Bolden,  an  up-and-coming  singer/ entertainer  originally  from  Mus- 
kegan,  Michigan  and  now  hailing  from  L.A.,  has  an  album  out.  His  voice, 
a  quasi  earthy  urban  raw-baritone  (with  extended  ranges),  commands 
power  as  demonstrated  on  "Ghetto"  and  "Creation." 

Despite  a  poorly  rendered  song /speech  approach  to  John  Newton's 
immortal  "Amazing  Grace,"  Jim  Bolden  makes  up  for  this  with  a  splendid, 
exciting,  and  ultra-pulsating  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  an  Africanic  approach 
assisted  by  talented  percussionist  Ar  Jaa  and  bass  player  Mike  Mikulka. 
The  two  hits  are  the  shortest  selections  on  the  whole  album:  "Make 
Friends"  and  "Right  Now." 

Chuck  Ohman  Presents  the  Calvary  Singers.  Word  Records;  Waco,  Texas. 
Stereo:  WST-8550-LP:  "With  A  Song  In  My  Heart";  "Jesus  Lifted  Me"; 
"O,  I  Never  Shall  Forget  The  Day";  "Hand  In  Hand";  "Alleluia";  "Happy 
Side  Of  Life";  "This  Little  Light  Of  Mine";  "Now  Walk  With  God"; 
"Wonderful  Love";  and  "How  Great  Thou  Art."  Personnel:  Chuck  Ohman 

—  conductor,  and  choir. 

Have  you  ever  attended  a  Broadway  musical?  Remember  how  the 
orchestra  played  its  joyful  selections  during  the  overture?  Here  Chuck 
Ohman,  talented  trumpet  player  and  music  minister  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  of  Detroit,  has  come  up  with  an  album  that  is  quasi-Broadway  in 
style.  By  assembling  fifty  Detroit  Symphony  players  to  complement  his 
Calvary  Singers,  he  was  able  to  employ  classical  arrangements  for  Young's 
"Alleluia"  as  well  as  jubilant  gospel/ jazz  styles  for  the  famous  hymn 
"Jesus  Lifted  Me."  The  best  cuts  are  found  on  side  one. 

Readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Breaker  about  religious 
recordings.  Please  address  him  c/o  The  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave., 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002  (Ed.) 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


New  Directions  for  Parents  of  Persons  Who  Are  Retarded  by  Robert  Perske. 
Abingdon.  1973.  64  pp.  $1.95.  _ 

An  unusually  sensitive,  helpful  and  informative  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  parents  who  have  a  retarded  child.  The  telling  illustrations 
drawn  by  Martha  Perske  lend  strong  support  to  the  text  and  have  a  special 
poignancy  of  their  own. 

Kenyatta  by  Jeremy  Murray-Brown  Dutton.  1973.  445  pp.  $10.00. 

The  full  story  of  the  remarkable  and  sometimes  enigmatic  Kikuyu  native 
who  became  the  symbol  of  the  hopes  and  drives  of  an  emerging  Kenya. 
Jomo  Kenyatta  is  the  stuff  of  which  enduring  legends  are  made. 

With  God  in  a  P.O.W.  Camp  by  Lt.  Commander  Ralph  Gaither  as  told  to 
Steve  Henry.  Broadman.  1973.  152  pp.  $1.95,  paper. 

Commander  Gaither  came  home  last  year  after  seven  years  in  North 
Vietnam  prison  camps.  His  eye-witness  account  of  the  ordeal  is  a  stirring 
story  of  personal  faith  and  courage.  Included  are  a  number  of  the  author's 
touching  poems,  composed  in  prisons. 

The  Story  of  My  Life,  Aimee  Semple  McPherson.  Edited  by  DR. 
RAYMOND  L.  COX.  Word  Books,  Waco,  Texas.  1973.  255  pp.  $5.95, 
cloth. 

Before  her  death  in  1944,  Aimee  Semple  McPherson,  founder  of  the 
Church  of  the  Foursquare  Gospel,  began  writing  an  autobiography.  Dr. 
Raymond  Cox,  using  articles,  sermons  and  other  documents  written  by 
Mrs.   McPherson,  has   edited  and  completed  the   (auto) biography. 

The  story  of  her  early  life,  conversion,  marriages,  evangelistic  revivals, 
building  the  Angelus  Temple  and  creation  of  an  International  Church  are 
all  told  in  the  first  person.  This  is  a  fascinating  story  of  a  very  remarkable 
woman.  Alma  L.  Duhan 

The  Preachers  by  James  Morris.  St.  Martin's  Press,  1973.  418  pages.  $8.95. 
Here's  a  behind-the-scenes  look  at  nine  of  the  biggest  big-time  evange- 
lists on  the  American  scene  today.  Combined,  these  "one-man  denomina- 
tions" claim  a  following  of  at  least  11  million  people!  But  they  are  neither 
combined  or  alike.  The  assortment  runs  from  faith  healers,  like  Oral 
Roberts,  through  right-wingers,  such  as  Billy  James  Hargis,  to  the  cele- 
brated Billy  Graham.  This  is  not  an  expose.  But  it  is  good  reading. 
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Annual  Easter  Seal  Campaign  to  aid  300,000  crippled  children 
and  adults. 

Red  Cross  Month. 

World  Day  of  Prayer,  Church  Women  United. 

FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

In  1789  the  first  meeting  of  Congress  under  the  newly  adopted 
Constitution  was  held  this  day  in  New  York. 

Jewish  Music  Festival,  sponsored  by  the  Music  Council  of  the 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  New  York. 

PURIM,  A  JEWISH  HOLY  DAY. 

V.F.W.  Conference  to  discuss  veterans  legislation  with  national 
leaders. 

Mar.  10         SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Mar.  10-16     Girl  Scout  Week. 

Mar.  14         Albert  Einstein  born  this  day  in  1879. 

THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  LENT.  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY. 

The  vernal  equinox.  Spring  begins  at  7:07  P.M.,  E.S.T. 

Earth  Day,   to   start   a   year-long  program   to   "replenish   the 
earth." 

FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

THE  FEAST  OF  THE  ANNUNCIATION  in  Roman  Catholic, 
Orthodox  and  Anglican  churches. 

Robert  Frost,  the  poet,  was  born  this  day  in  1874. 

National  Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  Washington,  D.C. 

PASSION  SUNDAY,  THE  FIFTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 
National  Foreign  Language  Week. 
National  Boys'  Club  Week. 
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Worth  Repeating 


(Being  material  borrowed  from  QUOTE  and  SUNSHINE  magazines) 

One  advantage  of  small  cars  is  that  you  can  squeeze  twice  as  many 
of  them  into  a  traffic  jam. 

The  toughest  part  of  a  diet  isn't  watching  what  you  eat;  it's  watch- 
ing what  your  friends  are  eating. 

A  pessimist  expects  nothing  on  a  silver  platter  except  tarnish. 

The  human  race  seems  to  have  gone  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  improve 
everything  but  people. 

It's  a  wise  man  who  knows  if  silence  is  really  golden  or  just  plain 
yellow. 

The  way  most  fishermen  catch  fish  is  by  the  tale. 

Political  candidates  are  well  enough  informed  on  the  questions  of 
the  day  —  it's  the  answers  that  stump  them. 

Sin  would  have  few  takers  if  its  consequences  always  occurred 
immediately. 

Nothing  needs  reforming  so  much  as  other  people's  habits. 

—  Mark  Twain 

There  are  many  persons  who  look  on  Sunday  as  a  sponge  to  wipe 
out  the  sins  of  the  week.  — H.  W.  Beecher 

Inflation  has  become  so  bad  that  it  has  hit  the  price  of  feathers. 
Even  down  is  up. 

Remember  when  a  hero  meant  a  person  and  not  a  sandwich? 

How  well  most  people  like  hard  work  depends  upon  whether  they 
are  doing  it  or  paying  for  it. 

It  sometimes  costs  more  to  make  history  than  the  stuff  is  worth. 
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Prayers  for  Lent 


MULL  IT  OVER  .  .  . 

THE  WORLD,  as  we  live  in  it,  is  like  a  shop  window  into  which 
some  mischievous  person  has  got  overnight,  and  shifted  all  the 
price-labels  so  that  the  cheap  things  have  the  high  price-labels  on 
them,  and  the  really  precious  things  are  priced  low.  We  let  ourselves 
be  taken  in.  Repentance  means  getting  those  price-labels  back  in  the 
right  places.  —  William   Temple 

LORD,  let  it  be  my  care  so  to  behave  myself,  through  the  help 
of  Christ,  that  I  may  receive  Thee,  my  most  holy  Lord,  that 
Thou  may'st  not  only  be  my  guest,  but  may'st  abide  with  me  for  ever. 

—  Archbishop  Laud 

LET  me  ever  hold  communion  with  Thee,  my  hidden  but  my  living 
God.  Thou  art  in  my  innermost  heart:  Thou  are  the  life  of  my 
life:  every  breath  I  breathe,  every  thought  of  my  mind,  every  good 
desire  of  my  heart,  is  from  the  presence  within  me  of  the  unseen 
God.  By  nature  and  by  grace  Thou  art  in  me:  I  see  Thee  not  in  the 
material  world  except  dimly,  but  I  recognize  Thy  voice  in  my  own 
intimate  consciousness;  I  turn  round  and  say,  Rabboni.  O  be  ever 
thus  with  me;  and  if  I  am  tempted  to  leave  Thee,  do  not  Thou,  O 
my  God,  leave  me.  —  Cardinal  Newman 

OLORD,  Who  hast  given  us  Thy  holy  Word  that  it  may  be  to  us 
a  light  upon  the  path  of  life:  grant  us  after  the  example  of  Thy 
saints  so  to  search  the  Scriptures  that  we  may  daily  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  Thy  truth,  and  find  in  them  the  light  that  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  Thy  perfect  day;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

GRANT,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  by  the  observance  of  this 
Lent  we  may  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of 
Christ,  and  show  forth  His  mind  in  conduct  worthy  of  our  calling; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  —  Gelasian  Sacramentary 
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(Being      material       borrowed      from 
QUOTE  and  SUNSHINE  magazines) 


Sign  in  a  secondhand  store:  This 
violin  is  yours  for  $25.  No  strings  at- 
tached. 

A  disgusted  native  of  a  small  town 
once  complained:  "Doggone  it! 
There  ain't  a  cotton-pickin'  thing  to 
do  in  this  town  'cept  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  and  look  both 
ways  for  Sunday/' 


The  minister,  hoping  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  new  mem- 
bers  of   his    congregation,   knocked) 
on  the  front  door  of  her  home  one' 
evening. 

"Is  that  you,  angel?"  came  the 
woman's  voice  from  within. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "but  I'm  from 
the  same  department." 

— Modern  Maturity,  12-70. 

A  little  old  maid  from  up  North 
was  wandering  along  the  bayfront 
at  dusk  when  a  stealthy  figure 
slipped  up  behind  her.  He  slipped 
one  arm  around  her  neck,  the  other  j 
around  her  waist,  and  commanded,' 
"Give  me  your  money." 

When  the  lady  didn't  answer  he 
tightened  his  grip  and  repeated, 
"Give  me  your  money!" 

Finally  our  heroine  responded.  "I 
haven't  any  money  with  me,"  she 
explained  with  a  sigh,  "but  don't 
stop.  I'll  mail  you  a  check." 

I  always  keep  a  rope  tied  around 
my  waist,"  explained  the  mountain 
climber.  "It  has  saved  my  life  more 
than  once." 

"It  must  be  awful  to  be  left  hang 
ing  from  a  rope,"  exclaimed  his  lis 
tener.  "Don't  you  ever  feel  nervous 
about  it?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  nervous,"  was 
the  reply.  "Just  highly  strung." 


I 


"  —  I  dunno,   Man.   I  think  his  guitar 
just  died." 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Page  25,  Jimmy  Bedford;  page  34, 
Library  of  Congress;  page  35,  The 
Architect  of  the  Capitol;  page  36,  Of- 
fice of  Senator  Ervin;  pages  45-7,  U.S. 
Air  Force;  page  60,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 
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